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FUN-E-TWIST 





A CREATIVE PROJECT 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
THAT'S FUN 


A fine competitive game that 
calls for imagination and orig- 
inality. Package contains 50 
pieces of twist material 9% 
inches long. Made from a plush- 
like material with soft, easily 
bent wire running through the 
center. Illustrations and direc- 
tions with each box. Price per 
box $0.30. Per dozen $3.00. 


WRITE TO 


OSBORN BROTHERS 
The House of Leathercraft 
223 W. JACKSON BLVD. CHICAGO 

















42 W. BROWN ST. 


: Simple, 


Weaves any 


homes. 


PEACOCK 
| 12-inch LOOM 


sturdy. 


ma- 


stock for quick shipment. 


THE HANDCRAFTERS 


terial. Widely used 
in schools and 


— CATALOG 


— Showing complete 
line of original craft 


projects and materials in 


Makers and distributors of unusual craft supplies 
WAUPUN, WISCONSIN 








59 E. Van Buren 





PLAYS 


Delightful comedies, farces 
and entertainments for chil- 
dren. Plays for Primary and 
intermediate grades. Simple 
to produce and easy to act, 
they are all described in 
large, free, complete cata- 
logue. Send now for your 
copy. 


THE DRAMATIC PUBLISHING CO. 


Dept. JN Chicago, Ill. 

















GOOD TEACHERS 
SUPERVISORS 


WE PLACE YOU IN THE 
BETTER POSITIONS 


La oe Se _ ee 
ROCKY 197 TEACHERS 


AGENCY 
4100S Nat Bann BioG DENVER. COLO 
’ 


WM. RUFFER, PH. D. MGR. 


Write For Information and 
Enrollment Card — Unex- 
celled Service — Estab 
lished 1906 — Copyright 
Booklet “How To Apply, 
etc.” Free to Members, 50c 
to Non-Members — Every 
Teacher Needs It. 





a 
Largest Most Successful 
Agency In The West 


SPECIAL SERVICE 


This Will Be a Big Placement 
Year—Write For Information 






SERAMO 


MODELING PLASTIC 7 


- CAN BE FIRED 
IN AN ORDINARY 
EITCHEN OVEN 


NS 


pottery easily and inexpensively! 
Y firing in kitchen even (15 min. at 250°). 


green, black, white, 1 ez. bottles, 


Write for Free Encyclopedia of 
Arts Materials, listing 7000 items 


FAVOR, RUHL & CO. 


DEPT. J, 425 80. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 





Now your students can make lovely, permanent 
Do your own 
Mod 
like clay—may be waterproofed and decorated with 
SERAMO ENAMEL, 6 colors, red, yotiow. See, 





Craft Edition, $2.50 
512 pages - 600 illustrations - no price increase 
The pular Manual for Students, Teachers 
and fio 


erm 





Announcing! 


EIGHTH EDITION HANDICRAFT 


By LESTER GRISWOLD 
Library Edition, $3.5 


0 


me Craftsmen becomes indispensable. 


improved. 
Available at your booksellers or from 


LESTER GRISWOLD 
Arts and Crafts Publications 
COLORADO SPRINGS, COLORADO 


Contains 88 pages of entirely new material 
Includes Archery Equipment, Marquetry, Mod- 
Plastics, Filigree Jewelry. Sections on 
Leather, Metal, Wood, Pottery: enlarged and 














NOW — SAVE $1.00 


— See Back Cover — 


RENEW Your SUBSCRIPTION 













Ready to L 


-HECTOGRAPH 
WORKBOOKS 


"se - MasterC OPtes 







READING— 
60 Pages — Each Grade...........- 2 
A.B.C. Pre-Primer, Grades 1, 2, 3 and 4 q 
(Specify Grade) ; 


ARITHMETIC— 
60 Pages — Each Grade ...........- 
Grades 1, 2, 3 and 4 (Specify Grade) 


LANGUAGE DRILLS— 
60 Pages — Each Grade ...........- 
Grades 3, 4, 5 and 6 (Specify Grade) 


SPECIAL ACTIVITY UNITS— 
32 Pages — Each Unit ............-. 
Holland, China, Pioneer Days, Indians, 
Eskimo, Health, Birds, Flowers, Zoo, 
Transportation, Playhouse, Farms, Hecto- 
maps, etc. 


DIAGNOSTIC READERS 
Mother Goose (Pre-Primer) 7 5c each 


Busy Brownies (Pre-Primer) 
Nip, the Bear (Grade 1) 

Red Deer, the Indian Boy (Grade 2) | 1.00 
Scottie and His Friends (Grade 3) ° 
Adventure Trails (Grade 4) 
Exploring Today (Grade 5.6) 


MASTER ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 


Master Achievement Tests are wee in 
book form; one each for Grades 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 
and 8. Each k contains 2 complete sets of 
tests in the following subjects: Arithmetic, 
Reading, English, “e-ry Geography, History, 
and Science. Price $1.00 Each Grade. 


Send for Complete Catalogue 


Hayes School Publishing@o. 


Tis NORTH AVENUE - WILKINSBURG, Pa 
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IDEAL MATERIAL 
=> FoR THE CLASSROOM 


GYPSY 
ART CRAFT 
MATERIALS 


D/ 


GLOWING GLASS PICTURES— 
Over 100 designs 
PLASTIC ART PRODUCTS— : 
Plaques and cratt colors for painting | 
FABRIC PAINTING ; 


. and other art specialties— | 


GLAZE COLORS, BRUSHES, BRONZE 
POWDERS, SILVER FOILS, ETC. 


You will find many unusual and egpeceed 
products in our large catalog for classroom) 
work or to make your own inexpensive om 
Our prices are very reasonable. 


SEND TODAY for your free copy of tal 
Gypsy catalog of ART CRAFT MATERIALS) 
crammed full from cover to cover with far) 
cinating ideas and practical classroom projec! 
material. 


Gypsy Dyes, Inc. 


1416 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il : i 
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Gardening 


Interest in school gardening is growing rapidly. For this reason 
the booklet “Gardening—School, Community, Home” is meeting 
a real need. The booklet points out the values of gardening, dis- 
cusses gardening in schools and by community organizations 
other than the schools, and gives information regarding demon- 
stration, group and tract gardens. There are sections devoted to 
gardening indoors, adult gardens, and elementary garden prac- 
tice. A very practical section of the booklet is that dealing with 


garden programs from a number of cities. Sources of help are 








listed. The booklet is attractively illustrated. 


Price $ .50 


NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION 


NEW YORK CITY 


315 FOURTH AVENUE 














BACK COPIES or Junior ARTS AND ACTIVITIES 


They Are Going Fast . . . Don't Wait 


We have on hand a stock of back copies. These 
copies are as valuable as they were the month 
they were printed. We now offer you this oppor- 
tunity to acquire these back copies at special low 
prices. Our supply of some months is very 
limited, so order early. 


Look at these bargain prices, then check the 
copies you desire, on the coupon below. 


l to 5 Copies 
6 to 12 Copies 
Over 12 Copies 


eeeeeeeeene 


eeereeee 


20c a copy 
1Sc a copy 
12c a copy 


With all orders for 6 or moré, we will include a free sample 
copy of “ACTIVITIES ON PARADE,” the children’s edition, 


see ad on page 48. 


- 








JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


740 RUSH ST. 


Please send me an order of 


bib eek oh eae JANUARY...... _ = ee | 
a costae with PEBRUARY..... : : : SEPTEMBER | 
® ents deued: wee whee MARCH........ : OCTOBER...... | 

CE = NOVEMBER | 
| eee eee eee rere | DECEMBER.... J | 


1938 1939 1940 1941 

















1938 1939 1940 1941 
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Please Check 


If we are out of stock of some 
of the copies you checked, may 
we spbstitute others. 


ee 


or Earlier Copies 











Ss. 2 kates eee eS 
Send for BIG FREE 
CRAFT MAGAZINE 

on Handicrafts 


Leathercraft Metalcraft 
Silk Screen . . Papercrafts 
Plastics . . Link Projects 
and other Leisurecrafts 


LEISURECRAFTS 


1037 So. Grand Ave. Los Angeles 











THE CHILDREN’S 
EDITION 


ACTIVITIES 
ON PARADE 


* 
TURN TO PAGE 
48 








Ann Marie's 


TEACHERS’ PLANS 
for MARCH and APRIL 


I want every teacher to know about my 
teachers’ plans, so I am making a special 
offer. March and April for only 75c for both 
months. (Regular price $1.00). 


The March packet contains some very nice 
Easter material as well as a large historical 
poster, blackboard poster. window picture, 
character poster, nature study, etc. The April 
packet also is full of beautiful material. 


Remember—both pack- 
ets for only 75c. Each 
packet separately is 50c 





ANN MARIE’S WORKSHOP 


BOX 311 


5932 NEWBURG AVE. CHICAGO, ILL. 


I am enclosing $........ for: 
ers Dime Packets.........-Bcs4..... 
Ge for both packets. .......c0s secccces 
SOc for March packets........ ........ 
S0c for April packets........ ........ 


| 














Dear Sir: 


You will be very interested in know- 
ing how far reaching your teaching 
helps have been. I truly think you are 
putting out a fine piece of work, and 
hope you have continued success. Since 
many of our Americans have gone back 
home. we are not a big school, yet we 
have a large number of refugees who 
have come from war-torn areas from 
various parts of the world, and it is for 
these pupils that extra helps are needed. 
Some have not even the daily needs sup- 
plied. yet they are eager for an educa- 
tion—an American one, since now they 
have no land of their own except the 
one in memory—but a memory so filled 
with horrors that I hope to add a bit 
of brightness to their days with us. 

While it is really a sacrifice for me 
to do more than just get school maga- 
zines, yet I am glad to have all the extra 
materials and little helps I can get. If 
you know of anyone kind enough to 
pass on the price of some North Ameri- 
can maps or of some posters of Ameri- 
can Indians or Transportation or unit 
material on Colonial life, medieval life. 
Greece, etc., or dioramas of covered 
wagons, South America, or Mexico — 
well, just anything to make school a 
glorious place—drab though our place 
may be—won’t you please tell such kind 
donors that maybe some day there 
might come a repayment for such kind- 
nesses do not go unrewarded. Not that 
I wish anyone to make any really big 
sacrifices, but help in this manner comes 
direct to the ones who need it, there is 
no round about way in reaching them. 

And for material we receive—just 
any kind for all grades—how grateful 
we should all be. 

Not a day passes but that we use your 
Junior Arts and Activities, and it has 
brought much real knowledge to every 
child, I have heard such interesting re- 
marks, I am sure you would like to 
know what your younger readers think. 
as well as the teachers who use the 
copies. One child said she did not care 
if she ever ate sweets again as long as 
she could use Junior Arts and Activities, 
she “loved every single page of it so 
much!” Faithfully yours, 

Evelyn L. Whittaker 
Principal 

Tsingtao American School 
Tsingtao, North China 


We reprint this lovely letter here fo; 
a very definite purpose, and contrary t 
our usual custom we include the nam 
and complete address of the writer 
Anyone who is doing as much as My 
Whittaker to promote not only an under. 
standing of the American ideal but a 
appreciation of such fundamental virtue 
as the brotherhood of man is worthy o/ 
all the help and assistance she can get 

It is our hope that by reprinting thi 
beautiful plea we could perhaps en. 
courage some teacher to give assistance 
to Mrs. Whittaker. If anyone has an 
material which is not needed in her 
work at present, we are sure that Mrs. 
Whittaker would be most grateful if| 
that teacher would send it to the addres| 
given above. If teachers send material! 
to us, we shall be happy to forward it 
to Mrs. Whittaker’s needy refugees. 

In this time when our efforts are con- 
centrated on big achievements, it is well 
to remember that those who work for 
humanity and freedom in the smallest 
way are doing a great service for ow 
cause. Teachers in whose care the es 
tablishment of democratic ideals has 
been placed, will be the first to recog. 
nize the great work our correspondent is 
doing and will, we are sure, do their 
best to help her. 


Dear Sirs: 

In this brief letter 1 wish to state that | 
Junior Arts and Activities magazine is! 
exactly the magazine that I need. It’ 
fulfills the desired supply of projects, | 
materials, and helpful hints so neces: | 
sary in the elementary school. 

I am not a new enthusiast for this 
magazine as I have bought single copies | 
numerous times. This year I felt the 
need of each copy—thus I became a 
subscriber. 

Sincerely, 
Maine teacher | 


Thank you so much for your very | 
kind letter. We agree. quite naturally, | 
that it is more convenient and helpful | 
to subscribe for Junior Arts and Ac: | 
tivities than to take the chance and buy | 
copies each month. Perhaps the supply | 
of some very necessary copies will be | 
exhausted and you will be unable to | 
receive a copy from us in time to meet | 
your needs. 

We are always in the market for addi- 
tional “helpful hints” to give teachers. 
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Pledge Of Allegiance e 


\ 


And the star spangled banner in triumph shall wave 
Oor the land of the free and the home of the brave.” 








| PLEDGE ALLEGIANCE 
TO THE FLAG OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA AND TO THE 
REPUBLIC FOR WHICH IT STANDS; 
ONE NATION INDIVISIBLE WITH 
LIBERTY AND JUSTICE FOR ALL. 
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President Roosevelt in his message on January 6 outlined a 
huge world-wide program. He said, “We are fighting today for 
security, for progress, and for peace; not only for ourselves but 
for all men, not only for one generation but for all generations. . .” 
We must all work together as a united people. We have but 


one purpose—to serve as best we may. We have but one goal 
—VICTORY! 


Senator Elbert D. Thomas, chairman of the Senate committee 
on education and labor, says, “The American system of free and 
democratic education is one of the principal things for which we 
are fighting. Without the active participation of those who are 
now part of it, we cannot win.” 


x * 


Now, more than ever, your job is of vital importance. Today 
children need good leadership and your pupils look to you with 
confidence. You must build within yourself a renewed spirit of 
courage, a fund of spiritual and physical strength. Through your 
daily work with the children you can create a sense of security, 
not only for today but for the years ahead. 


Children learn by experience—the more personal and inspir- 
ing, the more definite the learning. Actual experiences, under 
your guidance, during their early years register deeply. Re- 
member—in a short while our children must face life as it comes, 
day by day, and take over its responsibilities. 


So you see your part is extremely vital. 


* 2 


Only through the adequate education of our children can we 
perpetuate those glorious ideals laid down by the fathers of 
Freedom and Liberty. Spending billions for needed defense is 
necessary for victory and security. This sacrifice will be wasted 
if we overlook and neglect the children. Success in every war 
cannot atone for neglect of the children. They must be given 
every opportunity—every experience—to prepare them for the 
future preservation of the American way of life. 


Together we work to win! 
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Although China is a very old coun- 
try and the Chinese Republic has been 
established since 1912, the flag of China 
was not officially adopted until 1928. 
The flag consists of a red field and 
a blue canton on which is a white sun. 

The Chinese Republic has had much 
trouble since joining the world family 
of democratic nations. The people of 
China, except for a number educated 
in the United States and some Evnro- 
pean nations, had little idea of how to 
govern themselves when their type of 
government was adopted. For a great 
many centuries the policy of the 
Chinese emperors had always been to 
interfere as little as possible with the 
lives of their people. Such laws as 
they had were dependent largely on 
custom—custom to which most of the 
people strictly conformed and which 
was recognized as valid by their courts. 
This state of things was sufficient for 
a people who depended little on the 
outside world and whose lives were 
bounded by their farms and their shops. 

But it did not take into consideration 
means of meeting the situations which 
developed when China’s coastal cities 
were opened to trade and commerce 
with the outside world. That world had 
a law system all its own which was 
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FLAG OF 


CHINA 


respected by almost all the nations of 
the world—or at least enough nations 
to make the laws binding on all. 
Naturally there were clashes between 
Chinese and the foreigners. Finally, 
it was apparent that the old form of 
zovernment had to be changed. 

However. of the character 
of the people, changes took place slowly 
and with great difficulty. One of the 
great leaders of China was Dr. Sun Yat 
Sen. who is called the Father of the 
Chinese Republic. Under his able and 
wise leadership much good was ac- 
complished. But the people who wanted 
personal power made his work very 
difficult. There were revolutions and 
other disturbances in the first years of 
the life of the republic. 

Perhaps in evil there may sometimes 
be good results. because when China 
was invaded by the Japanese. the people 
became unified and began to work- 
even as they are now doing—to pre- 
serve their homes and lands from the 
invaders. 

The leader in China today is the 
brave Chiang Kai-Shek. He is working 
with the leaders of the other United 
Nations to bring about victory and 
freedom in China and freedom through- 
out the rest of the world. 


because 


Through education and experience 
the Chinese are beginning to under- 
stand the principles of self-government 
which were the stumbling blocks dur- 
ing the early days of the republic. The 
education of the Chinese which form- 
erly consisted of a study of the classics 
of Confucius now consists of courses 
much like those in our own curricula. 
More and more people are being educat- 
ed in Chinese schools. Because of the 
difficulty of the language, time was when 
most Chinese could not read. But sim- 
plifications and more education are en- 
abling a growing number of the people 
to read and write the language. This 
is immensely important in a republican 
form of government where the people 
have a great share in the governmental 
responsibilities. 

The flag of China is the symbol of 
a great and noble nation whose long 
history is replete with stories of the 
bravery and heroism of the people. 
Although for over four years beset by 
war, they are stronger today than they 
ever have been. The Chinese people 
have earned the respect and admiration 
of free men everywhere and their flag 
is honored wherever there is a place for 
freedom to reign. 
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This outline was used as the basis 


“for a study of China in the fifth and 


sixth grades. It can be adapted for 
other grades also. 

One of the features of a unit such 
as this is that, in my experience, it 
enables the children to work at their 
own rate of speed. 

A list of books on China available 
jn our school and city libraries was 
posted on the bulletin board and many 
children enjoyed finding out more 
about the subject than was necessary 
to complete the unit satisfactorily. 

In a unit study of this type, almost 
all subjects may be correlated but we— 
the children and their teacher—partic- 


‘ularly enjoy finding out facts and details 


about Chinese life. Since the boys and 
girls were in the upper grades, they were 
able to grasp and become interested 
in more detailed information which 
would not have been practicable in 
the lower grades. 

(Note: Since America and the other 
United Nations are striving side by 
side with China in the current struggle 
for freedom and democracy, a sum- 
mary of current events will make an 
excellent approach to this subject.— 
Ed.) 

DEVELOPMENT 
1 The location of China 

A The countries surrounding 
China—Russian Siberia, India. Burma, 
Indo-China 

B Countries generally considered a 
part of China but only loosely allied 

1 Manchukuo—formerly a_ part 
of China now a puppet empire of Japan 

2 Sinkiang—Chinese Turkestan 

3 Mongolia 

4 Tibet 
Il China has been isolated from the 
rest of the world for many years. Cer- 
tain geographical factors have caused 
this. 

A Deserts—Gobi 

B Mountains — Himalayas between 
Tibet and India; Loess Highlands; 
Tien Shan Mountains between Sinkiang 
and Russian Siberia 

C Seas—Yellow Sea. East China Sea, 
South China Sea 
Il Climate— 

‘A Rainfall 


1 In the north and western parts 
of China there is little rainfall. The 
great Gobi desert and much of the 
Mongolian plateau is without appreci- 
able rainfall. 

2 In the 


greater. 


south the rainfall is 

B Monsoon winds—these bring mois- 
ture in the summer time when they 
blow from the east. In the winter they 
blow from the west across the desert 
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areas. In the northern part of China 
these are bitter cold. 
C Flood seasons—Each year the 


Chinese are fearful of the floods which 
cause the banks of the Hwang Ho 
(the Yellow River, sometimes called 
“China’s Sorrow”) to overflow. When 
this happens, disaster follows: many 
thousands of people are drowned and 
more die from the famine which fol- 
lows. The Yangtze River frequently 
overflows but with less damage. In 
fact, the floods do bring with them rich 
soil which they leave as a deposit when 
the waters recede. 

D Compare the climate of China 
with that of the United States. 

TV Culmination of the map study 

A Extent of China’s coast line 

B_ China’s neighbors 

C The surface of the various prov- 
inces of China—places suited to a large 
population, etc. 

(Note: During this section of the 
study, a relief map or one which shows 
the surface features in various shades 
of green and brown will be more use- 
ful than a detailed map of China. The 
children made an outline map and col- 
ored it as they learned the various de- 
tails. This map, together with one 
showing the cities and_ political di- 
visions were posted during the entire 
study.) 

V. The population of China 

A What do we mean when we say 

that China is “densely” populated? 
1 What portion of the world’s 
population lives in China? 

B Most of the people live in China 
proper—south of Manchukuo and east 
of Tibet. 

C Compare the population of China 
with the population of the United States. 
VI What are the important rivers of 
China? 

A Hwang Ho—its course is through 
the northern part of China to the Gulf 
of Pechili 

B Yangtze-kiang—flowing from the 
Himalayas to the Yellow Sea 


C. Si-Kiang—empties into the sea 
at Canton 

D Discuss the similarity between the 
Yangtze and the Nile. 

E Discuss “China’s Sorrow.” 

F Why is the Hwang-Ho sometimes 
called the Yellow River? 

G Description of sights to be seen 
on a trip up one of China’s rivers— 
this is the first instance in the unit 
where a good deal of research will 


‘need to be done regarding Chinese 


life. 

H Study the Grand Canal —how 
long it has been used, its route, the 
type of freight it carries 
VII The history of China 

A They developed the arts—writing 
among them—at a very early date. 

B 300 years B. C. the Great Wall 
of China was built to keep out bar- 
barian invaders. The Chinese had at 
that time a unified government. 

C Final invasion by Mongols un- 
der Genghis Khan — after that peace 
and prosperity and a development of 
the arts. 

D Marco Polo visits China when 


Kublai Khan—Genghis Kahn’s grand- 


son is emperor. 

E Italians become interested in China 
and travel there to obtain the silks 
and spices—trade was carried on also 
through Arabia, hence the number of 
Chinese adherents to Mohammedanism. 

F Ming dynasty—300 years in ex- 
tent noted for beautiful porcelain pro- 
duced. 

G Manchus invade China 

H Gradually the western world be- 
came more interested in China and 
forced the Chinese to open their ports 
to trade with the other nations 

J Establishment of ‘the republic in 
1912 

K Present struggle 
VIII Chinese inventions 

A Gun powder 

B Printing 

C Compass 

D Paper making 

E Silk making 
TX Costumes and Customs 

A. Describe and discuss the costume 
of a Chinese man and woman—older 
style. 

1 Mandarin 
2 Coolie 
3 Winter padded clothes 
4 Costumes of the South 
B Strange customs 
1 Ancestor worship 
2 Shaking hands with themselves 
3 Reading up and down the page 
instead of across the page 
4 Wearing of queues 
5 Feet binding of girls — now 


forbidden 





X Homes 
A Homes in the cities 
1 Lovely architecture 
2 Artistic doors, etc. 
3 Homes on boats 
B Homes in the country 
1 Cave houses in the Loess High- 
lands 
2 Mud houses 
3 Movable houses in Mongolia 
and Sinkiang 
C Features of homes — oven over 
which family sleeps at night 
XI Foods 
A Rice 
B Bamboo sprouts 
C Corn, millet, etc. 
D Cabbage 
E Tea 
F Pork, duck, chicken — favorite 
meats 
G Bird’s nests, bean sprouts, sharks’ 
fins, preserved eggs 
XII Transportation 
\ Methods 
1 Boat—on the rivers and canals 
as well as on the seas 
2 Water buffalo used for pulling 
loads and for cultivating the fields in 
the South 
3 Camels—Mongolia, etc. 
4 Small carts 
5 Sedan chairs, jinrikishas 
6 Burden bearers 
7 Modern methods—railroad and 
airplane 


B Compare the various methods 
with those in the United States 
XIII Occupations 


A Agriculture 

1 Most Chinese obtain their live- 
lihood by farming. 

2 The size of the farms is very 
small—every inch of ground must be 
used in order to produce a crop suf- 
ficient for the needs of the family. 

3 Leading crops—rice. millet, 
wheat, soybeans, kiolang 

4 Consider the primitive meth- 
ods used by Chinese farmers. 

B_ Lumbering 

1 Evergreens 

2 Paper and catalpa trees 

3 Bamboo and tropical trees 

4 Discuss some of the uses of 
bamboo and other woods in Chinese 
art and industry. 

C Manufacturing 

1 Articles made by Chinese in- 

dustry 

a Handicraft products such as 
copper utensils, baskets and other 
braided things, porcelains, fireworks. 
art objects 

b Modern manufactures 
as cotton goods, flour, steel 

ce Silk 


2 Discuss the regions in China 


such 


where industry is carried on—Tientsin 
and the Honan province. 

3 Make lists of articles in pupils’ 
homes which were made in China. 

D Commerce 

1 The articles China sends to 

other countries 

a Beans and things made from 
beans 

b Silk (raw and manufactured) 

c Wood 

d Other animal and vegetable 
products 

2 The things China gets from 

other countries 

a Cotton for manufacturing 

b Machinery, metals, tobacco, 
kerosene, chemicals 

c Note that opium is not per- 
mitted to be imported into China. 
XIV China’s cities 
Shanghai—the New York of China 
Canton 
Peiping 
Tientsin 
Nanking 
Hankow 
Hongkong (to British) 
Discuss the concessions which 
foreign nations have in some Chinese 
cities. Use Shanghai as an example. 

J Learn the various points of in- 
terest in the cities of China. Use cur- 
rent items in newspapers to determine 
location of cities important at the mo- 
ment in the military or political his- 
tory of China. 

XV_ Religion 

A Taoism 

B Buddhism 

C Mohammedanism 

D Confucianism 

F Christianity 
XVI Chinese schools 

A Subjects studied — classics. writ- 
ing, etc. 

B Illiteracy now being reduced 


CORRELATIONS AND ACTIVITIES 


Language: The following are good 
subjects for oral or written discussion 
—ancestor worship, Confucius, life in 
a Chinese household, the Great Wall of 
China, life on a Chinese junk. Chinese 
schools, Chinese rice. 

Social Studies: Research should 
bring about interesting notes on the 
following subjects: Marco Polo in 
China, the Boxer Rebellion, foreign na- 
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tions in China, the Great Wall of 
China, Confucius, China in the Middle 
Ages, inventions in China, modern 
China. 


Vocabulary: Learning the meanings 
of the following words as they apply 
to China undoubtedly brought about 
increased knowledge of the uses of the 
words in their ordinary senses: Isola- 


tion, barriers, closed ports, alluvial de. 
posits, queue, monsoon, coolie, sam. 
pan, Buddha, pagoda, junk, jinrikisha, 

Health and Safety: A study of the 
living conditions of the Chinese—their 
homes and their diets — revealed in. 
teresting things about health and safe. 
ty. The children learned about the 
lack of milk in the diet of Chinese 
and about the effects of eating a diet 
consisting principally of polished rice. 

Unsanitary conditions in cities, re 
sulting from overcrowded dwellings, 
living on small sampans, etc., will 
demonstrate the need for cleanliness, 
Fire hazards which the overcrowded 
conditions bring about will demon. 
strate the need for wise planning in 
cities and for constructing buildings 
of materials which will lessen the 
dangers of fire. 

Art and Construction: During this 
study of China many children studied 
very carefully about Chinese homes. In 
one corner of our room we made part 
of the outside of a Chinese home. (Re- 
ally it was part of two sides of a 
house so we could show a corner.) We 
were careful to get the roof just right. 
This required much research and plan- 
ning. A Y. M. C. A. secretary who had 
just returned from China came to in- 
spect it. He talked to the children 
about Chinese customs. 


CULMINATING ACTIVITIES 


As a culmination of our study we 
had a short play showing a Chinese 
street scene. It was written by a com- 
mittee of children. Every child had a 
part in it. We made costumes and a 
sedan chair for the play. 

We learned several 
China. These were 
school music books. 


Bibliography and Suggested 
Readings 

Britannica, Jr., Vol. IV, Americana 
Corp., New York 

Childcraft, Vol. 11, pp. 164 ff., Quar- 
rie Corp., Chicago 

China by Robert and Mary Gun- 
ning, Modern Wonder Books #611, 
American Education Press, Inc., Colum: 
bus, Ohio 

National Geographic Magazine, De- 
cember 1937, September, 1932 

“The Lion and the Mosquitoes,” 
Chinese folk tale, Anthology of Child- 
ren’s Literature, Houghton-Mifflin Com- 
pany, Boston. 

Various stories and poems in Book 
Trails, Child Development Foundation, 
Chicago 

Whampoa, Daniel, Crowell, New 
York—description in story form of life 
in China when clipper trade was being 
carried on. 
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CHINESE SCREENS 


The Chinese make beautiful and decorative screens. 
As one of the projects of the unit on China. the class may 
make one of these screens. Or, groups of five or six pu- 
pils may make several smaller ones. Make a frame in 
the shape of a rectangle. Use a block of wood almost as 
long as the screen is wide for a base. Two shorter pieces 
about two inches thick and one piece of the same length 
but as wide as the bottom of the frame are needed to 
make the screen stand up. Look at the illustration at the 
tight to see how this is done. Nail other pieces of wood 
around the frame of the screen to make attractive borders. 
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Stretch wrapping paper or butcher paper across the 
frame. Make a decorative heading as we have done 
and add pictures relating to the study of China. The 
frame should be painted in gay colors using Chinese 
design and the pictures and entire background of the 
screen should be given a coat of shellac or lacquer. 
This will produce an effect which is oriental and entirely 
in keeping with the spirit of the Chinese unit. 

The pictures placed on the screen may be individual 
sketches or a large mural of some typical Chinese scene. 
Thus the screens will be both decorative and useful in 
helping the class remember the things they are studying. 
They will, in addition, add atmosphere to a classroom 
during the study of China. 
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PAPER PEATES 
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DESIGN ONTO 


ANN 


CUT SIMPLE 
MASSES FROM 


By 


SYMMETRICAL 


DESIGNS MAY 
BE APPLIED 


DESIGNS CUT COLORED PAPERS. 
PAINT DETAILS. 


WITH CRAYONS. 


Making plates which will show many of the thing 
learned about China is a good way of remembe:. 
ing them. The scenes may be sketched on th, 
plate and colored with crayon; they may hy 
sketched and colored with water colors and tem. 
peras on white paper: then cut them out and pas) 
them on the plates. The sides of the plates may he 
decorated with Chinese designs as we have in. 
dicated at the bottom of the page. The repeat effec 


may be obtained by cutting double as shown a 


the left. 
Subjects for these plates may be scenes of in. 


terest, artistic Chinese arrangements, and Chines 


design. 
After the plates have been colored to the satis 


faction of the artist. they should be covered with ; 


several coats of clear shellac. 
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We Salute ..... 


MUSIC: Gay, military (15 to 30 
seconds). 

ANNOUNCER I (Military command- 
ing voice) : 

We salute! 

VOICE 1 (Calling off mike): Fa- 
mous persons. 

VOICE 2 (Calling off mike): Anni- 
versaries. 

VOICE 3 (Calling off mike): Holi- 
days we like to remember. 

MUSIC: Trumpet salute 

ANNOUNCER II (clear, friendly 


manner of speaking, a definite con- 


» trast to Announcer I): 


Each month of the year, many hap- 
py events and birthdays of famous per- 


* sons are honored in our schools and 


homes throughout the nation. Today, 
in this ratlio guessing game, we (class 
or school name) present outstand- 
ing events in the month of March. 
How many of them do you know? Get 
your pencils and paper ready to write 
... (number) answers. While you are 
writing the numbers, we invite you to 


© listen to some music which will give 


you a clue to the answer for number 
one. 

MUSIC: An Irish folk song—“The 
Wearing of the Green,” “Kathleen Ma- 
vourneen,” “The Harp That Once 
Through Tara’s Halls,” etc. (30 to 60 


seconds) 


VOICE 4 (Irish brogue) : Sure and I 
hope you'll be after rememb’rin’ that 
good old tune. I could do a jig to it 
myself, I could. 

ANNOUNCER I: 
ber One. 

MUSIC: Trumpet salute 

JOHN: Hey, Tom, come on over here 
with your kite. The weather is just 
right today. 

TOM (breathless from running): 
Did you, bring me the extra string you 
promised ? 

JOHN: Sure—I did—but I had to 
use it—look how high my kite is al- 
ready. 

TOM: I can hardly see it. Will you 
help me get mine started? 

JOHN: Sure—here—you can hold 
mine for a while—and I'll get yours 
up—it’s a pretty kite. Did you make 
it in school? 

TOM: Uh—huh—we always make 
kites in March. Don’t you? 

JOHN: Not in eighth grade. Got too 
many other things to study. I made 
mine at home—oh, look—here comes 
Jim. What has happened to him—he’s 
on crutches? 


We salute! Num- 
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TOM: O didn’t you know? He 
climbed up in a tree to get his kite 
and fell—hurt his foot. 

JOHN: He should know better than 
that. 

TOM: Well, what would you do if 
your kite got caught in a tree? 

JOHN: I don’t know—only—hello, 
Jim. 

JIM: Hello. 

JOHN: Is 
crutches? 

JIM: I'll say it is—wish I could fly 
my kite instead. 

TOM: Maybe John will let you fly 
his a while. He’s going to get mine 
up for me—watch it—there it goes. 

JOHN: What’s the matter with your 
foot, Jim? 

JIM: Broke a bone in it. 

JOHN: Broke a bone? 

JIM (disgustedly): Yea, it didn’t 
hurt much, and you can’t even see it. 

JOHN (skeptically): Then how do 
you know it’s broken? 

JIM: O, I had to go to the doctor 
and he took an x-ray picture. 

JOHN: An x-ray picture? 

JIM: Yes—did you ever see one? 

JOHN: No—what’s it like? 

JIM: Well, it shows all the bones of 
your foot — just like the pictures in 
our physiology books—and you can 
see where the break is. The bones look 
white and all the rest of the picture is 
black. 

TOM: After Jim hurt his foot, we 


found out about x-ray in class—some 


it hard to walk with 


man discovered how to do it—by the 


name of—(fade). 

ANNOUNCER II: And perhaps you 
can name the man who discovered the 
x-ray. 

ANNOUNCER I: 
Number (fill in). 


We salute him! 


MUSIC: Trumpet salute 

ANNOUNCER II: Among all the 
composers whose music we have grown 
to love, and whose memory we now 
honor—there are three whose names 
begin with B. One of these came from 
the little town of Eisenach. For nearly 
two hundred years members of this 
family had been talented musicians, 
and long after there were none of the 
family left in this town, all musicians 
who lived there were called by their 
family name. Music by this composer 
will now be. played by (insert the 
name of student or group). As you 
recognize the music, write your salute 
after number (fill in). 

MUSIC: “Ave Maria,” “Gavotte,” or 
some other number by Bach 

ANNOUNCER I: We Salute! Num- 
ber (fill in). | 

MUSIC: Trumpet salute 

ANNOUNCER II: Long years ago 
there lived in France, a little, pug-nosed 
girl with long yellow braids. She was 
born in Bordeaux and she loved it there 
where she had so many pets—rabbits, a 
dog, a goat, and horses. She also loved 
to dress up in her brothers’ clothes and 
pretend that she was a boy. But most 
of all she loved to draw and paint. Then 
one day-her family left Bordeaux. 

GIRL (about 7 years old): But why 
are we moving to Paris, Papa? 

FATHER: So that I can study paint- 
ing at the famous art galleries there. 
Don’t you want to go? 

GIRL: May I take my pets with me? 
My dog—the goat—and my rabbits? 

FATHER: No—I’m afraid not, my 
dear. 

SOUND: Dog barking as though 
pleading to go—fade under, 

GIRL: See, Papa, he wants to go 
with us—please let him. 

FATHER: No. I have arranged for 
one of the neighbor boys to care for 
him. Come—hurry—it is time to go. 

GIRL: Then could I study painting 
with you, too? I could find some oth- 
er animals maybe to draw. 

FATHER: Study painting in Paris? 
You know that girls are not supposed 
to be artists. People in Paris would 
not think much of your father if they 
know he permitted his daughter to be- 
come a painter. 

GIRL: But why, Papa? Girls can 
draw just as well as boys. 

FATHER (impatiently) : But it is not 
the custom. Girls are supposed to learn 
how to sew and cook. 

GIRL: But I don’t like to cook—and 
I have tried to sew—TI just can’t learn 
to sew—(sadly) all I want to do is 
draw. 

(Continued on page 43) 
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MARCH WOODWORKING PROJECT 


If your class plants a tree on Arbor Day. 


these markers will serve to tell everyone be attached to the 
who planted the tree and when it was marker with sta- 


one. 1 

With a scroll saw cut a placard in the tthe’ ae —— } 
shape of the tree you are planting. Use securely n in- f 
rather heavy plywood. Use sturdy wood to place. The peg Y 
to make the peg as shown. With oil paints should be at least , / 
or a 
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SEED TRAY 


——— 
A CLASSROOM GARDEN 8” a 

With the coming of spring nothing is more fun than starting Ly om = 
a garden right in the classroom. jj 3° thes ~ 

The first thing that is needed is a large. rather shallow wooden ad apse ‘ie 
box filled with soil. Into this the seeds are planted. They may 24 a 
be planted in rows or the box may be divided into four parts | 
and the seeds scattered in them. 


When the seeds have sprouted — remember to water them 
well! — and have reached about two or three inches in height. 
transplant them to window boxes. 


These may be deeper, narrower. and longer than the seed 
boxes. If you are having a flower garden. you may plant 
sprouts of different flowers in one box; they will grow beautiful 
since there will be different colors of flowers. 


It you are having a vegetaJle garden. plant the sprouts in 
even rows — about four or five inches apart. 
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- SPRING 


TEACHER'S AIMS 

1. To bring about an increase in 
the power of the children to observe 
the world about them. 

2. To bring about an awareness of 
the returning life in nature. 

3. To develop an appreciation and 
love of the wonderful forces of nature. 

4. To show the cycle of the seasons 
in a dramatic way. 


APPROACH 

Almost any discussion of the sights 
the children may have seen on their 
way to school may be used as an open- 
ing wedge for the introduction of sug- 
gestive thoughts on spring phenomena. 
The budding trees, the melting snows, 
the earliest flowers, the warmer weather, 
the return of the birds from the South 
—all are observations which the chil- 
dren may make. They can be used as 
topics to study in this unit on spring. 

After the children have mentioned 
and discussed several things which 


they have noticed, the teacher may 
make a list of them on the black- 
board. 

The children should be encouraged 
to bring spring flowers—pussy willows 


and the like—to school. Pictures of 
flowers, birds, animals, farmers at work 
plowing and planting, spring holidays, 
etc., will enliven the classroom and 
make the children more enthusiastic 
about the unit. 

Reading poems and stories about 
spring is a must in this unit. Almost 
all poets have written about spring. 
From Robert Louis Stevenson to Shake- 
speare, there is a great wealth of ma- 
terial suited to every age level. 


DEVELOPMENT 
A Study of plant life 

1 Sap begins to flow in the trees. 

2 Buds, flowers, and finally 
leaves appear. 

3 Flowers begin to grow and 
blossom. 

a Early spring flowers, cro- 
cuses, pussy willows, etc. 

4 Seeds sprout— study seeds — 
grow some in classroom—show how 
warmth and moisture are needed to 
make them develop —compare class- 
room conditions to those outdoors. 

B Study bird life 
1 Birds returning from the South 
a Why? 
b Which common birds mi- 
grate—which remain north all winter 

2 Talk about activities of birds 
when they return, 

a Building nests — different 
kinds 
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b Rearing their babies 
C Spring activities 
1 Farmers begin plowing and 
planting 

a What kinds of crops grow 
in the locality? 

b Plants need sun and rain. 

c Dangers from frost, etc. 

2 Planting gardens 

a Children may discuss their 
parents’ gardens—what flowers may be 
planted early in the spring, etc. 

3 People begin going out of 
doors more often. 

a Children play outdoors — 
types of games—discuss dangers to 
health and safety—discuss precautions 
needed 

D Spring holidays — This phase of 
the study must be correlated with the 
month in which it is carried out. In 
March, discuss the beginning of spring. 
If possible show what the spring equi- 
nox is. This, of course, depends en- 
tirely upon the abilities of the class 
and their previous experiences, etc. 


CORRELATIONS AND ACTIVITIES 

Language: The class will both read 
and write captions for the pictures in 
their collection. They will also want 
to write original stories and poems 
about spring and spring activities. 
Reading supplementary material will 
help increase their abilities as well as 
provide stimulating backgrounds for 
their work. 

Dramatic play: Spring offers a won- 
derful opportunity for the children to 
use their ingenuity and dramatic in- 
stincts. The story of how Mother Rob- 
in cares for her young is a possible 
subject for enactment. Others may be 
worked out by the class. 

Construction: Building a bird house 
is.an excellent construction project to 
accompany this unit. It can be as simple 
as desirable for the class. It may be 
enameled with a green color and 
placed in the school yard. 

The children may want to construct 
a seed bed and grow flowers later to 
be transplanted to a window box. This 
section of the unit can carry over 


from March through April and May 
until the end of school. 

Art: Draw pictures of birds and flow. 
ers. Draw pictures of spring activities 
and scenes. 

Make a cover for a notebook which 
will contain these pictures and other 
material about spring. 

Make a cut paper mural showing 
spring activities. These may be char. 
acteristic of March—kites blowing in 
a high wind, first flowers peeking 
through the grass, birds returning, etc, 
Use as many colors of paper as avail. 
able. Black and white may be an al- 
ternative if colors are not practical, 

Make posters utilizing the idea of a 
spring clean up campaign. These may 
be cut paper or painted with tempera 
colors. 

Music: Select numbers of “spring” 
compositions as listening _ pieces. 
Strauss, Beethoven, Schumann, Mendel. 
ssohn, and Delius have written descrip- 
tive spring music. There are also many 
compositions about birds and flowers 
which capture the spirit of spring. The 
children may also learn songs of the 
spring season. These are found in most 
music books. In addition, if the class 
has a speaking choir, a few simple 
verses might be learned to use as a 
part of the culminating activity. 


CULMINATING ACTIVITIES 

An auditorium program is a good 
culminating activity for a unit such as 
this. All the facts learned can be 
brought out in song and verse and short 
sketches well within the ability levels of 
primary-age children. 

A spring party and exhibit of art 
and craft projects made during the 
unit will prove interesting and en- 
joyable to parents and friends of the 
classes engaged in a spring unit. 

If the weather permits, a culminat- 
ing excursion and picnic out of doors 
will be a fine activity. Usually excur- 
sions are made at the beginning of a 
unit. However, at the beginning of 
March it may be too cold and unpleas- 
ant to attempt a class jaunt into near- 
by woods. By the first of April weather 
conditions should improve so _ that 
such a project is feasible. 


SUPPLEMENTARY READINGS 

“The Wind” by Robert Louis Steven- 
son 

Poems for the Very Young Child; 
Doris Knippel, Comp.; Whitman Pub- 
lishing Co., Racine, contains a section of 
spring poems by famous writers of 
children’s poems. 

“March” by William Wordsworth 
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Peep up through the grass. 
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To make a spelling book cover, cut out pieces like these from 4 jer 
construction or drawing paper and paste them together. Color r. 
the completed cover in whatever shades you think will look best. 4 os 
Place sheets of paper together beneath the cover and fasten the ] 
spelling book together with paper fasteners. Be sure to have 4 obj 
nice lettering at the top of the cover. - mo 
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Before introducing rhythm response 
to triple rhythms, the teacher must pro- 
yide some experience with that rhythm, 
either in songs, records, or piano num- 
bers. If primary children know “Rock- 
a-bye-Baby,” they will enjoy folding 
their arms and rocking the baby from 
side to side in time with the music. A 
record of a good waltz such as “The 
Beautiful Blue Danube,” is excellent 
also. 

Before she plays the record, the 
teacher says, “Let us draw rainbows in 
the air in time with this music. Use 
your whole arm and make a big one.” 

She demonstrates from the front- 
corner position and sets the tempo as 
the music starts. 

“Now let us try it once without the 
record.” 

If the children’s movements are 
jerky or tense, she might say, “Pretend 
your hand is a feather floating through 
the air. Is a feather light or heavy? 
How does it look as it floats?” 

Ease and relaxation are the immediate 
objectives. Do not attempt anything 
more difficult until the children have 
exhibited an awareness of the rhythm. 
Even if they feel the rhythm, all chil- 
dren will not respond equally well be- 
cause of poor muscular co-ordination. 
These children should be encouraged, 
helped quietly, but not called before 
the group until they have overcome 
their muscular tension and acquired 
better control. 

If the children know or can be 
taught the folk game, “See-saw,” this 
provides excellent experience in triple 
rhythm. Other songs or music with a 
pronounced rhythm may be substituted. 

After the song is learned, the teacher 
says, “Arms out at shoulder level. As 
we swing we shall make a see-saw of 
ourselves. First we bend to the RIGHT 
then slowly up and to the LEFT. We 
must not hurry or some fairy might 
fall off our see-saw.” 

From her usual corner position, the 
teacher demonstrates and leads the ac- 
tivity. To get the idea, the group first 
use no music. Later they sing or keep 
time to a record, possibly a waltz. This 
may also be used as a device for relax- 
ation following a studious period. 

Another day, the teacher chooses two 
of the best, preferably a girl and a boy, 
stands them up in front, back to back, 
and says, “Today we shall be WIND- 
MILLS instead of SEE-SAWS. These 
» children will practice here, so that all 
| of you may see how to do it. When 
Betty’s RIGHT hand goes down, Jim- 
my’s does, also. Because they have 
their backs together, it will look as 
though our windmill has four arms.” 

After the two children have demon- 
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strated the idea, ask all the children 
to find a partner in their rows and 
practice without music. Later they can 
sing or move to music. 

If the teacher has some waltz records 
she might say, after playing one for the 
class, “Sometimes people keep time to 
swaying rhythm with their feet, also. I 
am going to show you one way of 
keeping time to this kind of music.” 

She stands before the group and 
swings her right foot in a complete 
arc, keeping her right toe pointed and 
touching the floor as she swings her 
leg with the knee stiff. 

“Stand by your seats and make a rain- 
bow with your toe as I did. Let us do 
it three times, then rest.” 

The class then reverse and keep time 
with the left foot. 

After this is mastered, the teacher 
continues, “This is fun and looks pretty, 
but we are not moving forward, are we? 
If we just point with our toe, then step, 
we still can keep time with the music.” 

She takes a step forward with her 
right foot and points her toe directly 
ahead, taking one measure or three 
counts for it. The next measure, she 
uses the left foot. After this demon- 
stration, she says to the class, “Stand 
at your seats, hands at your waists. 
Let us do it together. Point, hold 
right; point, hold left.” 

The class practice it first without 
the music; later a waltz melody may be 
used. 

In an intermediate group who es- 
pecially enjoy this type of activity, 
the waltz or two-step may be taught. 
Such steps, or the simple “point—hold” 
are effective in a May Pole drill. Again 
the community attitude must determine 
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how much of this activity is permissible. 

The activities mentioned above teach 
RHYTHM RECOGNITION but not 
RHYTHM DISCRIMINATION. This 
is the next objective and one that con- 
tinues throughout school. With small 
children, the numbers chosen for drill 
should have a strongly marked rhythm 
without deviations from the basic pat- 
tern. 

Before class, the teacher chooses a 
record or piece in each of the following 
meters: 3/4, 6/8, 2/4, or 4/4. 

Before she plays any of the pieces, 
she says, “Today we shall find out how 
sharp our ears are. I shall play a 
piece for you. Listen carefully, for I 
shall want to know whether it was a 
marching or a dancing tune.” 

After playing one and identifying it, 
the teacher plays a different rhythm 
pattern for the second test. For the 
third number, she plays a piece in the 
rhythm that seemed the more difficult. 
If the numbers are long, it may be wise 
to play only enough to indicate the 
basic rhythm. Children cannot con- 
centrate for a long period upon one 
thing. 

If the class have no specified Listen- 
ing Hour, play these records again for 
recognition during the last music period 
of the week. This time ask the class 
to indicate with the up-and-down move- 
ment or rainbows in the air whether 
the piece was a “marching” or a “sway- 
ing” rhythm. 

Later, select other records. Include 
at least one “listening piece,” a number 
to be enjoyed quietly. When the class 
are resting with heads on their desks, 
explain the procedure. 


“T shall play several pieces that tell 
you to do different things. If the 
music says, ‘March,’ rise quietly and 
parade around the room. The first 
person who knows what to do may be 
leader. If the music says, ‘dance,’ you 
may stand beside your desks and make 
rainbows on the floor. If the music 
says, ‘Listen quietly, put your heads 
down, close your eyes, and enjoy the 
melody.” 


If the teacher plays the three selec- 
tions in this order, the class will get an 
opportunity for diversified activity, 
followed by a rest period as well as a 
chance to display their discrimination 
of rhythm. 

The latter activity may be carried up 
to the fifth grade, alternating bodily 
response with mental recognition. 
Board contests between boys and girls 
or rows also stimulate careful listening. 
Since enjoyment is based upon under- 
standing, this knowledge is also im- 
portant. 
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What do you think I saw 

All bundled up in fur 
Swinging at ease on a willow spray? 

Nine little pussies all plump and gray, 
But I couldn’t find a sign of a claw, 

Not even a tip of a velvety paw. 
What do you think they were? 

Pussy Willows! 

This poem introduces our nature note- 
book for March. It is time again to 
think of growing things and the pussy 
willow appealed to the class. 

As has been our custom, each month 
we use a different art medium for il- 
lustrating the nature unit. For Our 
Pussy Willow Book we chose alabastine 
paint and the children were delighted 
to work with this medium. 

After the children had decided to 
study about pussy willows, we brought 
some to school. The children watched 
the progress of the branches and held 
frequent discussions. The facts which 
they overlooked, we brought to their 
attention. 

The illustrations showed pussy 
willows in the various stages of their 
development. First they were merely 
gray balls on brown stems. Then the 
yellow seeds appeared; finally green 
leaves were added as the balls dropped. 

Gray bogus paper was used as the 
background for the drawings. The 
cover of the notebook was of the same 
gray bogus paper on which was painted 
a composite picture of the pussy willows 
in all their phases. The paper was cut 
slightly smaller than the 12” x 18” 
which we had decided upon as the size 
of our book. This was mounted on a 
sheet of green cardboard 12” x 18”. 
This allowed a border of green to show 
around the gray. The back of the cover 
was green. 


OUR PUSSY WILLOW BOOK 


This is our Pussy Willow Book. 

Pussy Willows are soft and pretty. 

We learned many things about them. 

This is a Pussy Willow. 

Pussy Willows are found growing in 
the country. 

Sometimes they grow along the rail- 
road track. 

Pussy Willows are found growing in 
gardens. 

Sometimes Pussy Willows grow like 
a tree — 20 feet high. 

More often they grow as a shrub 10 
feet high. 

They grow well in dry ground and 
in moist ground. 

Plants can be cut back a lot each 
year without hurting them. 
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e MOTHER NATURES FRIENDS 


by 
YVONNE ALTMANN 
Kindergarten Director 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


Our 
Pussy Willow 
Book 


The Pussy Willow has many stems 
and twigs. 

The wood or bark is brown. 

The Pussy Willow wears a brown 
coat. 

Underneath her coat is a flower or 
leaf. 

Pussy Willow flowers come before the 
leaves. 

You can see the flowers when they 
take off their coats. 

The flowers feel like the fur of a 
kitty. 

The color is gray. 

Pussy Willow flowers come in the 
spring time. 

The Pussy Willow takes good care of 
her seeds. 

She keeps them in the furry fewer. 

The seeds are yellow. 

They are very tiny. 






Pussy Willow leaves are a bright 
green. 

When the Pussy Willow takes off her 
coat you can see the leaves. 

When all the flowers drop off only 
the leaves are left. 

People cut Pussy Willows and make 
bouquets of them. 

Ladies wear Pussy Willow corsages, 

SUPPLEMENTARY READINGS 

“Catkin,” Anthology of Children’s 
Literature, Johnson and Scott Ed, 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 

“Pussy Willows,” ibid. 

“Pussy Willow,” Kate L. Brown; 
Poems for the Very Young Child, 
Knippel, Comp.; Whitman Publishing § 
Co., Racine. 

“Pussy Willows,” Maude Wood Hen. 
ry, ibid. 














ACTIVITIES 

Besides making this Pussy Willow 
notebook, the children can make a cut 
paper poster similar to the one shown 
on page 22. The pussy willows are 
pieces of fluffy cotton pasted in the f 
proper places. Children in the first 
and second grades will be able to do the F 
seatwork on page 21 successfully. 

Many other pussy willow activities § 
include writing poems about pussy 
willows, decorating the blackboards F 
with pussy willows, and having a spring 
play with the story of pussy willows. 
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PUSSY WILLOW 
SEAT WORK 


HERE ARE SOME PUSSY WILLOWS. 
| HOW MANY ARE THERE ON THE 
FIRST BRANCH? 
| HOW MANY ARE THERE ON THE 
| SECOND BRANCH ? 
| HOW MANY ARE THERE ON THE 
THIRD BRANCH ? 
DRAW WHISKERS ON THREE PUSSIES. 
DRAW SOME LEAVES ON THE 
FIRST BRANCH. 
COUNT ALL THE PUSSY WILLOWS 








/ 








\ 


DRAW 2 PUSSY WILLOWS 
ON ONE BRANCH. 

DRAW 3 PUSSY-WILLOWS 
ON THE OTHER BRANCH. 
COLOR 3 PUSSY-WILLOWS 
BROWN. COLOR 2 PUSSY- 
WILLOWS YELLOW. COLOR 
STEMS GREEN. 




















This pussy willow poster will make a wonderful spring 
decoration for the classroom. 

It may be made from different colors of construction paper as 
we have drawn here. Or, boys and girls may use tempera paints 
or water colors to make the design. You will see that we have 
left space for the fluffy pussy willows. When boys and girls 
make these posters. they should leave space on their drawings 
to paste little pieces of soft cotton. The cotton will make the 
poster look as if there are real pussy willows on it. 
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e SAFETY IS OUR DEFENSE e 


Until the present time, the public 
has not been fully aware of the value 
of first aid training for everyone. The 
American Red Cross realized this fact 
some time ago, but we in our own 
busy and self confident little worlds, 
would not accept. Now that war time is 
upon us, and danger is practically 
above and around us, we have come to 
the conclusion that it is one of the most 
important @afety tools in existence. 

The Red Cross, through its many 
chapters, has been issuing about a quar- 
ter of a million certificates annually 
to persons who have completed courses 
in first aid. These have been mostly in 
industrial plants, public utility build- 
ings and companies, fire departments, 
police departments, schools (in some 
places). Boy Scouts, government proj- 
ects, telephone companies, and a num- 
ber of young people’s organizations. 

Now, with the threat of air raids in 
our own back yards and with the idea 
that many of our trained nurses and 
doctors will be occupied in the serv- 
ice, mothers and fathers, sisters and 
brothers are signing up for first aid. 

Not only are they signing up, but 
they are sticking to it. Many go on to 
the advanced course; for once they 
start, they realize its importance to 
humanity. As one housewife -said: 

“Why, even if we don’t have air raids 
or bombing of any kind, I have learned 
what to do in all kinds of emergen- 
cies in my home, on the highway, or 
in the street. I could give myself emer- 
gency care now.” 

Only last week, a truck driver who 
had just completed a first aid course 
required by his company saved his 
own life. While driving on the high- 
way, on his usual run, something went 
wrong with the steering apparatus on 
the truck. He lost control, the truck was 
overturned in a ditch and he was cut 
and bruised badly. One cut was severe, 
but having had first aid, he managed to 
hold his fingers on the right spot to 
stop the bleeding until he could receive 
proper care. 

In learning how to cope with injury 
situations, the student of first aid be- 
comes aware of the serious results which 
come from accidents. He realizes that 
hazards are ever present and it is im- 
portant to know what to do about them 
when an accident does occur. 

First of all the first aid student must 
know that he is merely an agent to give 
immediate and temporary care to a 
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victim in the case of sudden accident 
or illness until the services of a doctor 
may be obtained. When the doctor ar- 
rives, the first aider’s work is done. 

He must be sure of his ability to 
help the victim. In other words, he 
must learn the rules and be absolutely 
sure that he knows his lessons well. 

A great many teachers have not felt 
the extreme need of taking a thorough 
course in first aid, because nurses are 
employed in most cities. In some schools 
a nurse is on duty daily; in other 
schools only part time. Thus, the teach- 
ers were not required to administer first 
aid, except on rare occasions. 

The common types of accidents on 
the playgrounds are falls, scratched 
knees, hits by baseballs, cuts. A child 
may be hurt by glass, rusty nails, or 
accidents in school swimming pools. 
Sometimes children sustain sprains, dis- 
locations, or perhaps a hard fall in 
which no outward injury may be de- 
termined. Of course, in accidents of this 
kind, the parents should be notified and 
a doctor of their choosing should take 
charge. 

In studying the need for first aid, it 
would be well to review briefly the 
kinds of accidents, other than school ac- 
cidents that will require attention. Ac- 
cording to facts learned recently from 
a trained Red Cross instructor, they 
may be classed as follows: 

1. Public accidents. Accidents re- 
ceived from falls, drownings, firearms, 
burns and explosions, railroads, street 
cars, buses, water transportation, air 
transportation. 

2. Occupational service. Farmer, 
trade and service (laundry man, gro- 
cer, milk man, etc.), construction, pub- 
lic utilities, manufacturing, mining, oil 
and gas industries. 

3. Accidents in the home. Falls from 
toys on steps, highly polished floors and 
slipping rugs, climbing on chairs, burns 


and fires, suffocation, poisonings, sleep- 
ing tablets, firearms, and asphyxiation 
from gas heaters and furnaces. 

4. Vehicular accidents. Pedestrian vs. 
motor car, collision of one or more 
vehicles, railroad and street cars, mo- 
tor cars hitting fixed objects. skidding 
or overturning. 

In addition to these accidents, we 
sometimes have storms in communities 
and sometimes floods. Recently a tor- 
nado in one of our larger cities injured 
many persons. First aid workers were 
needed desperately, although at that 
time there were plenty of nurses and 
doctors at hand. The doctors were very 
thankful when they found some trained 
and skillful helpers to assist them. 

Training in first aid is not a matter to 
be taken lightly. It is serious business 
because humanity demands that those 
present should take all possible meas- 
ures to help them in case of sudden 
illness or affliction. Trained help in this 
time of need, if given promptly and 
properly, may be the means of sav- 
ing a life. 

In conclusion. here is a list of some of 
the items which one should know. This 
is not complete but lists the most es- 
sential. First aid text books are avail- 
able at all Red Cross Chapters. Better 
still. join a first aid class. 

I Learn how— 

A To know what to select for a 
home or school first aid kit. 

B_ To treat cuts, lacerations, punc- 
tures, abrasions, scratches. 

C To treat severe bruises, swellings, 
and contusions. 

D To know what to do for sprains 
or wrenches or strains (pulled muscle). 

E To give artificial respiration to 
persons overcome with gas, electrical 
shock, or drowning. 

F To know what to do for animal 
bites or snake bites. 

G To know what to do for frost- 
bites or freezing. 

J To treat internal poisoning or 
poison ivy or other external causes. 

K To check bleeding in various 
parts of the body. 

If our volunteer workers in first aid 
reach into every home, how can our 
people fail to become safety conscious? 
Accidents, it seems, cannot be stopped, 
but the death rate can be cut down by 
an army of efficient first aiders! Persons 
who minister to accident victims are 
going to think long and hard before 
they become a victim themselves. 
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Mary lived on a farm where there 
were many animals. She liked to help 
care for them and she became good 
friends with many of them. 

One day Mary’s father gave her a 
wee lamb for her very own. The lamb 
was so very young that Mary had to 
feed him from a bottle exactly like the 
one from which her little brother drank. 
And he was so small that he just fit into 
the wooden doll cradle that had been 
Mary’s great grandmother’s. Mary 
would tuck him in the cradle and rock 
him back and forth until he fell asleep. 
Sometimes he stayed there for hours— 
fast asleep. 

As the lamb grew larger, he learned 
to follow Mary everywhere. If she had 
his bottle of milk and started to walk 
away, he would grab the end of it and 
hold on so firmly that Mary could not 
possibly get it away from him, no 
matter how hard she tried. If she went 
to her grandmother’s, he trotted right 
down the road after her. Everyone 
knew that when they saw Mary they 
would see the lamb, and that when they 
saw the lamb they would surely see 
Mary. 

Every morning when Mary dressed, 
she tied a ribbon about her lamb’s neck 
to match the dress that she was wearing 
that day. If she wore a pink dress she 
tied on a pink ribbon, if she wore a 
blue dress she tied on a blue ribbon, and 
so on. The lamb seemed to like this, 
for he always shook his head and made 
a funny noise that sounded as if he were 
trying to say: “Thank you for dressing 
me up!” 

The lamb grew very fast and drank 
so much milk that Mary’s father told her 
teasingly one day, “I guess I'll have to 
buy another cow in order to have 
enough milk for your lamb!” 

The summer passed quickly. Soon it 
was time for Mary to start to school. 
She felt proud to be going to the neat 
little schoolhouse down the road and to 
have real school books to carry just as 
her brothers and sisters did. In fact, 
Mary could hardly wait for school to 
begin for she had never been to school 
before. 

“What shall we do with your lamb 
when you go to school, Mary?” asked 
her mother one day just before school 
started. 

Her lamb! Mary had not once 
thought of him when she had thought 
about going to school. What should she 
do with him? She couldn’t take him to 
school with her! 
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HOW MOTHER GOOSE MET 


MARY 


AND 


HER 
LAMB 


by 
LOUISE PRICE BELL 





This is the last of a series of 
Mother Goose stories which have 
been appearing in Junior Arts and 
Activities during the past few 
months. If teachers find this type 
of material useful and wish us to 
publish other stories along these 
lines, we shall appreciate sug- 
gestions and comments. 











The morning came for Mary to start 
school. 

“Mother, will you keep my lamb in 
the shed until you are sure that I am 
inside the schoolhouse?” she asked 
sadly. 

“Yes, Mary, of course,” replied her 
mother. 

So Mary went to school with her 
brothers and sisters, but with a heavy 
heart, for she missed her wooly com- 
panion. All morning her thoughts were 
on her lamb and she could not sing the 
happy good morning songs with the 
other children. 

About the middle of the morning, 
Mary sat with her head down on her 
desk thinking; when she felt something 
cold on her hand. At the same time all 
the children laughed. Mary looked, 
and there by her desk stood her beloved 
lamb, with his cool nose on her hand. 

“Oh, you darling!” she cried, for- 
getting that she was in school and hug- 
ging the lamb tightly to her. 

“Order. Order,” spoke the teacher 
sharply, rapping a pencil on her desk. 
The children were all laughing and 
talking about the lamb. There was 
much disorder. 

“Mary, you will have to put the lamb 
out. It is against the rules to have a 
lamb at school,” said the teacher. 

She sounded very cross, so Mary led 
the lamb down the aisle and out the 





door. All of the children laughed and 
giggled and jumped about. What ex. 
citement there was! 

“Poor little lambie,” whispered Mary, 
“Run home and I shall come as soon 
as I can.” 

But the lamb didn’t go home. 

When school was over and Mary 
came out the door of the schoolhouse 
there stood her lamb, waiting patiently 
for his mistress. When he saw her, he 
ran and put his head on her arm. 

“Why does the lamb love Mary so?” 
asked the children of their teacher. 

“Because Mary loves him and takes 
good care of him,” replied the teacher 
as she piled up her books. 

On the way home from school, Mary 
met Mother Goose. She had been visit- 
ing in that neighborhood and was on 
her way to see the teacher whom she 
thought needed some help with the 
children. 

“Well, Mary,” Mother Goose asked, 
“did you take your lamb to school with 
you?” 

“No, Mother Goose, I didn’t; he fol- 

lowed me. But the teacher made me put 
him out as it is against the rule to have 
a lamb in school. He waited for me, 
though, outside the door. Oh dear! 
I don’t like to leave him home every 
day. I just wish I didn’t have to go to 
school at all.” And Mary started to 
cry. 
“Ho! Ho! That is no way to talk! 
Let your lamb go to school with you if 
you want to, but teach him to stay out- 
side. Then you will have no trouble, 
and he can have a pleasant time rolling 
in the grass in the meadow beside the 
schoolhouse.” 

“That would be fun. Oh, thank you, 
Mother Goose.” Mary cried. “The only 
trouble,” she added, “maybe ... the... 
teacher . . . won’t want me to do that!” 

“I think it will be all right, Mary. 
I will mention that matter when I go to 
talk with the teacher this very day.” 

Mother Goose patted Mary on the 
back and smiled. “I must be on my 
way now, child.” And she started 
briskly on down the road, her gander 
at her heels. 

“Thank you, dear Mother Goose,” 
called Mary, hugging her lamb to her 
and starting towards home with a skip 
and a jump. 

“Mother Goose will fix everything all 
right for you, lambie dear,” she told 
her pet, “but you must do just as I tell 
you.” 


And from then on he did. 
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I have always felt, generally speak- 
ing, that too many individuals think of 
“English” as a separate subject. I wish 
to show in the following article how 
“English” in reality is the integer for 
/all learning. Language, we all 
agree, is our only means of 
communicating thoughts, exchanging 
knowledge, enriching our living, creat- 
ing good will, and learning to live and 
respect each other. All subjects are 
tied up through this medium either 
spoken or written. In order to have a 
better understanding of the world 
about us we must be LANGUAGE con- 
scious. In troubled times like today, 
particularly, we are realizing more 
and more how vital commrnication is 
to all of us. This is acquired through 
the creating of an awareness of cor- 
rect English by developing, so to 
speak, an English consciousness wheth- 
er in literature, homeroom, social sci- 
ence room, or any other classroom. 
All working together within a build- 
ing, can’t help but realize this objec- 
tive. 

Our language, ENGLISH, is more or 
less comparable to the mortar in a 
building, the holding together and 


strengthening of the materials used 
therein. The better the materials used, 
the stronger the building. We are taught 
through reading, writing, listening, and 
speaking of English in all subjects that 


make up a curriculum or course of 
study. 

Let us take an entire elementary 
school building from the kindergarten 
on up for an example. Following are 
a few of the possible subjects or ex- 
periences that make up this particular 
building. 


AUDITORIUM 

The child finds here an opportunity 
to develop his aesthetic outlet. He is al- 
lowed to bring in his interests, cul- 
minations, original playlets, or radio 
scripts, club meetings, unison choir, 
etc. All of these can only be realized 
through English, either oral or written. 
Some fruitful results are taking form in 
the development of poise, confidence, 
power of language expression, and a 
democratic feeling in general. 


COMMUNITY LIFE 

It is vital for the school to create 
good, friendly relationships, and a co- 
operative spirit within the school com- 
munity and communities at large. 
Again, English plays the leading part 
in accomplishing all of this. Invitations 
to school affairs, lectures, plays, clubs, 
classes for parents, and visiting days. 
Selling the schools to the public can 
only be done through this medium— 
English. 
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HOW THE 
VARIOUS SCHOOL 
EXPERIENCES 
CONTRIBUTE 


TO THE 


DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE CHILD'S 
POWER OF 
LANGUAGE 
EXPRESSION 


by 
NETTA DRESSER 


Demonstration Teacher 
Detroit, Michigan 


ENGLISH 

Our indispensable instrument weav- 
ing the pattern for all of our educa- 
tional gains! The teacher should en- 
deavor to create an English conscious- 
ness within her children at all times. 
When they realize the significance of 
the power of expression in all subjects 
or experiences, it becomes vital as 
well as purposeful. Recognizing the 
fact that language is the means of 
coalescing thoughts, correct usage 
takes on a new guise. All the techniques 
or implements play leading parts in 
an exciting and interesting way. The 
children want to learn them, to use 
them. They mean something important 
to them. 

LITERATURE 

The child in this field has the op- 
portunity to have contacts with the 
great masters in the literary world. 
This experience develops a widened 
range of experience and an awareness 
of the power of words. He learns to 
appreciate what we mean by good lit- 
erature. Poetry brings out the sense of 
rhythm or the harmonical succession of 
sounds. His little world becomes en- 
larged through the reading of great 
contributions made by writers of stor- 
ies, poems, biographies, etc. 


MUSIC 

What a wealth of language expres- 
sion is given the child here! Poetry, 
phrases, picturesque words, emotional 
words, sentimental words, etc. He feels 
them, lives them, as he applies them 
to rhythm-music. Keen understanding 
of both the words and music develops 
the child’s power of feeling and creat- 
ing, not overlooking the ‘opportunity 


for outlet. “If music hath the charms 


of love, play on!” 


RADIO 

Our newest tool for learning is the 
radio. It offers great contributions in 
the literary field, news, music, history, 
events, and brings the world and its 
problems closer together. As the chil- 
dren listen, they not only gather fac- 
tual as well as cultural aspects, but 
learn to appreciate what modern edu- 
cation is giving them. New terminology 
in language expressions are quickly 
adopted by them, thus broadening and 
enlarging their thinking, speaking, and 
writing vocabulary. Preparations and 
follow-ups with the teacher for the 
broadcasts enrich the pupil’s knowl- 
edge of the world in which he lives. 
He also learns to evaluate the programs, 
through careful guidance on the part 
of the instructor. In time he will seek 
out for himself such programs that 
are meanful to him. This, however, 
will only be realized after the children 
have been trained as to what makes 
a real, interesting, worthwhile broad- 
cast. 


READING. SPELLING, WRITING 

Regardless of the grade, how can 
reading, spelling, and writing be sepa- 
rated from language? One must read 
the written words to gather informa- 
tion to utter the oral words. Through 
all the grades this is true. Let us take 
an upper elementary grade for in- 
stance. In order for the pupils to cre- 
ate an interesting written or oral re- 
port, debate, poem, original playlet, 
radio script, etc., he must have au- 
thentic facts on the subject to be used. 
Taking notes through research and in- 
vestigation, use of library books, maga- 
zines, newspaper clippings, articles, 
etc., enables the child to produce or 
write his interest. Language expression 
interpreted through reading. 


Spelling and handwriting take on a 
new significance as the child appraises 
their value and importance to the suc- 
cess of his contribution. Self-appraisal 
is far more effective if well-directed. 

All the above and other experiences 
within the school building are there- 
fore kneaded together through this me- 
dium. If the children in all of their 
subjects and grades observe and devel- 
op this so-called English conscious- 
ness, the sensitive feeling and alertness 
to correct or proper use of our lan- 
guage, we will not only have harmony 
but a continuous integrated series of 
links growing stronger and stronger 
with each experience and each year of 
schooling. The AMERICAN language 
will then truly be the most beautiful 
language in the world. 
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Alexander Graham Bell, whom we honor in America’s Hall of 
Fame, was not born in the United States. Like so many other great 
American citizens, he came here from Europe. He was a teacher 
of people who were deaf and during the course of this type of work 
he conceived the idea for the telephone. 


Inventing things was one of the interests of Dr. Bell. but it was 
not the only one. He had the true spirit of service, too, for during 
his entire life he tried his best to help those whose hearing was no 
as good as their fellows. 


Among his many activities were establishing the American As- 
sociation to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf and acting 
as the president of the National Geographic Society. 


The telephone was, of course, Dr. Bell’s greatest contribution to 
civilization. From the first little instrument to the mighty network of 
lines all over the world, the telephone has been of great service to 
mankind. It calls the doctor in cases of sudden illness. It permits 
prompt reporting of fires and other calamities so that help may be 
brought quickly. It simplifies the work of business and government. 
It makes possible large network radio programs. It makes people 
in lonely places at once in a position to talk with other men or 
women. 


And yet people did not at first take the telephone seriously. They 
did not believe that it could be of service to them. Here is what one 
Boston newspaper said about the telephone: “Well-informed people 
know it is impossible to transmit the human voice over wires .. . 
(even if it were) the thing would be of no practical value.” 




















e FOR MODERN LIVING e 
THE TELEPHONE 


(It was March 11, 1876, that the first 
telephone message was sent. It is fit- 
ting, during this month, then, to make 
a study of the telephone and its effect 
upon modern living.—Ed.) 

Since the telephone plays such an 
important part in the world of today, 
children should be educated to use it 
properly. They should know the prin- 
ciples underlying the modern telephone 
and realize the importance, uses, and 
convenience of this wonderful invention. 

If children are to find their place in 
this great business world when they be- 
come older, they should be given the 
opportunity all through childhood to 
become acquainted with the many dif- 
ferent phases of it. They must come to 


realize that business people are human 
beings who are in the service of others. 
The study of the telephone — a most 
important business convenience—helps 


bring about this understanding. 

Visiting local business places is one 
of the best ways to educate children in 
regard to the business world. When 
studying about telephones, | took my 
group of children on such a visit to the 
local telephone office. Here they saw 
what really goes on behind the scenes 
when a telephone call is made. Every- 
thing which was within their range of 
knowledge was explained to them. The 
children were given the opportunity to 
place a call and to see how the connec- 
tions were made. The correct manner 
of using a telephone booth was also 
demonstrated. 

Here is a suggested outline which 
might be followed in studying tele- 
phones. 

HISTORY 

We made a study of the life of Alex- 
ander Graham Bell and the steps which 
led to the invention of the telephone. 
The children learned about Bell’s ex- 
periments with Thomas A. Watson and 
the first, famous message: “Mr. Watson, 
please come here. I want you.” 

The first telephone line was set up 
between Boston and Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts. The first telephone exchange 
was opened in New Haven, Connecticut, 
in 1877. It was the result of improve- 
ments made by an associate of Bell, 
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Gardiner G. Hubbard. 

The children also learned about the 
telephone lines and other modern de- 
velopments of the telcphone. 

MECHANISM 

The following terms were explained 
and learned in the meanings applicable 
to the telephone: 

Wire 

Line 

Cable 

Underground 

Circuit 

Switchboard 

Cords 

Plugs 

Receiver 

Transmitter or mouthpiece 

Operator 

In the course of this study the chil- 
dren had an opportunity to see an old- 
fashioned telephone and one of the type 
becoming obsolescent but still used in 
some rural areas, 

They became acquainted with the 
types of telephones now in use: 

Wall telephone 

Desk telephone 

Handset or monophone 

Dial-automatic 

In their understanding of the mechan- 
ism of the telephone — transmitter and 
receiver—the children were immeasur- 
ably helped by their visit to the tele- 
phone office. On their return to class 
they drew simple diagrams to show the 
various features of the mechanisms. 
Some of the more difficult ones I drew 
on the blackboard. 
MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION 

Learning to use the telephone direc- 
tory was an important part of the unit. 
This involved inspection of both the 
classified and regular alphabetical 
directories. 

The children found out how to use the 
special services offered by the telephone 
company and how to call for them. In 
this section were calling for information 
when a subscriber not in the telephone 
book was wanted; how to report fires 
and other emergencies; how to call long 
distance. The large switchboard ar- 
rangements which are used in business 
buildings where a great many telephones 


are in use came in for their share of 
attention. The children learned how to 
call the correct department to speak 
with the desired individual. 

When to deposit money in a coin 
telephone was another thing the chil. 
dren learned. 

Finding out how long distance calls 
are routed and amplified was a source of 
great wonderment to the boys and girls, 
Even greater was their amazement at the 
manner in which transatlantic calls are 


handled. 


COURTESY 

It was pointed out to the children that 
courtesy is a most important factor in 
making telephone calls; patience must 
be exercised; people must watch the 
inflections of their voices so that the 
person at the other end of the line does 
not infer rudeness: a low, pleasant voice 
is to be cultivated. 

The proper conduct when making 
business calls is most important. Emer. 
gency calls depend for their effective- 
ness upon the clarity and conciseness of 
the message which is given to the 
operator. 


TELEPHONE IN RADIO 

Although children in the elementary 
grades are somewhat young to be intro- 
duced into the intricacies of radio and 
the uses of the telephone in amplifying 
radio programs, this phase of the work 
of telephony should not be entirely 
neglected. The children may be told, 
in passing, of the bare facts so that they 
may, if so inclined. investigate on their 
own initiative. 


ACTIVITIES 

Graphs: Show the number of tele- 
phones in the United States in compari- 
son with those in other countries. 

Posters: Make a map of the world. 
Connect the large cities in each conti- 
nent with black threads. Have the 
threads lead to a telephone operator 
who stands below the world. This shows 
how closely connected the world really 
is. 

Booklets: Make a booklet which con- 
tains the history and uses of the tele 
phone. Design an appropriate cover 
and illustrate the booklet. 

Frieze: Make a frieze showing the 
development of the telephone. Make a 
frieze showing the different types of 
telephones and their uses. 

Dramatics: Have children write a 
play which tells about the invention of 
the telephone. Write plays illustrating 
different types of calls and telephone 
courtesy. 

Poetry: Write original poems about 
the importance and the uses of the 
telephone. 
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This chart of different types of telephones 
can be reproduced to fit into a notebook on 
the telephone unit. Large pictures may be 
made if desired. Each telephone picture 
should be accompanied by a little story telling 
about that particular type. 


A telephone movie may be made if a num- 
ber of boys and girls wish to work on this proj- 
ect. Attach strips of paper—of a size which 
will fit into the class movie box—and on these 
illustrate the history of the telephone. The 
pictures of Dr. Alexander Graham Bell (see 
America’s Hall of Fame) and of his workshop 
will be excellent to include in this movie. Boys 
and girls should take turns in explaining the 
movie to the other members of the class. 





YOUR TELEPHONE CAN BE /NSTANTLY 
CONNECTED TO ANY ONE OF 39,000.000 OTHERS 











This telephone does not 
use the principles of the 
regular telephone, but 
boys and girls will find 
much pleasure in making 
one. Two tin cans are need- 
ed. Punch one hole in the 
bottom of each can. Make 
a knot in one end of a piece 
of strong twine — not cot- 
ton—or wire and pull it 
through the hole in one 
can. Stretch it tight: and 
insert the other end into 
the hole in the second can. 
Be sure the string or wire 
is tight. Fasten the string or 
wire. If the telephone wire 
(or string) needs to go 
around corners use a spool 
as shown in figure l. 
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ST. PATRICKS 


Blackboard designs for St. Patrick's Day may be 
made by using the clay pipe. shamrock. and hat in 
the arrangements we have shown here. If you wish. 
the blackboards may be decorated in a pleasing 
manner by using only one design but repeating it 
artistically. If more than one design is used. tie the 
subjects together with a ribbon similar to the man- 
ner which we have pictured below. 
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The story of the Red Cross in Ameri- 
ca is inseparably bound with the life 
and work of Clara Barton. She was 
born in Oxford, Massachusetts. in 
1821 and because of her natural tal- 
ents became, at an early age, a teacher 
in the local schools. 

She was successful in this type of 
work and advanced to better schools. 
Finally she worked on a plan to pro- 
vide free education for children un- 
able to pay the school fee—thereby 
becoming a pioneer in the movement 
for public schools in America. How- 
ever, never physically strong, this work 
soon told in her health and she was 
forced to abandon teaching. 

When the Civil War was raging, 
Clara Barton was acting as a govern- 
ment clerk in Washington. Her sym- 
pathies were aroused by the miserable 
condition of wounded soldiers who re- 
turned to Washington after the bat- 
tles in the South. Devising a plan to 
help these unfortunates, she ran an ad 
in a newspaper. In it she asked women 
to send food and bandages for the 
relief of the soldiers. The response 
was immediate and overwhelming. 

But it took more than that to ren- 
der effective aid to the soldiers in the 
field. After much preparation, Clara 
Barton persuaded the army officials to 
permit her to travel into the battle 
zones to care for the wounded sol- 
diers. 

The soldiers called her “Angel of 
the Battlefields.” 


When the war was over, Clara Bar- 
ton was broken in health. Her doctors 
advised her to go to Switzerland where 
the pure mountain air and placid life 
would restore her. It was while she 
was in Switzerland that she heard of 
the Geneva Conference of the Inter- 
national Red Cross and of the Treaty 
of Geneva which many nations, not 
including the United States, had signed. 
Of course, Miss Barton and the people 
of the United States had never heard 
of the Red Cross. 


Clara Barton was tremendously in- 
terested in the work done by the Red 
Cross. Since she was still in Switzer- 
land at the outbreak of the Franco- 
Prussian War, Miss Barton was invited 
to visit scenes of Red Cross war ac- 
tivity. She was amazed and delighted 
at the efficiency of this agency of mer- 
cy and determined to inform the gov- 
ernment of the United States. 

When she returned to her country, 
she bore with her a letter from the 
president of the international society 
to President Hayes. However, disap- 
pointments and delays caused her dis- 
couragement, 
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Finally, President Arthur, carrying 
out the wishes of his predecessor, the 
martyred President Garfield, advocated 
the ratification of the Treaty of Gen- 
eva. This was finally done on March 
16, 1882. Americans, being what they 
are—a_ progressive people — saw the 
need for making the Red Cross more 
than just a relief for soldiers in bat- 
tle. They wanted to incorporate relief 
for people caught in disaster and ca- 
tastrophe into the Red Cross. A series 
of dramatic incidents proved them to 
be right and this was subsequently 
accomplished. 











Clara Barton was made first presi- 
dent of the American Red Cross. Per- 
sonally, she supervised distribution of 
food, clothing, medical supplies, and 
other relief materials at the scenes of 
some of the greatest disasters in the 
nation’s history. Forest fires, floods, cy- 
clones, epidemics, and famine were 
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NOW MORE THAN 
EVER. 
THE RED CROSS 
NEEDS YOUR HELP 


GIVE 
TODAY 











met by Miss Barton—with the gener. 
ous support of the American people— 
in her customary helpful and sympa. | 
thetic way. The principal American 
disasters at which Miss Barton served 
were the Johnstown flood and the Flor. 
ida yellow fever epidemic. 

The humanitarian work of the Red 
Cross, even in its infancy, was car- 
ried to foreign countries. The Ameri- 
can Red Cross, with Clara Barton in 
the vanguard, obtained, transported, 
and distributed American food to the 
Russians in the great famine of 189], 
She also supervised relief to the perse- 
cuted Armenians. 

One of the last enterprises in which 
she personally had a hand was the 
relief of the prisoners in concentration 
camps and the soldiers fighting in 
Cuba during the Spanish-American 
War. 

Shortly after returning from Cuba, 
Clara Barton resigned as president of 
the American Red Cross and another 
woman of indomitable spirit and exec- 
utive genius—Mabel Boardman—took 
her place. But the work and spirit of 
Clara Barton will always be revered 
by Americans and particularly by Red 
Cross workers throughout the years. 

The Junior Red Cross was formed 
during the World War I. During that 
time the boys and girls of America 
working in their schools under the di- 
rection of their teachers and supervised 
by local Red Cross chapters did much 
commendable service not only by con- 
tributing a share of their spending 
money but by making garments and 
toys for children left homeless by the 
war. They also made medical dressings 
and other needed supplies. 


When the war ended, the work of 
the Junior Red Cross continued. The 
boys and girls work as hard in their 
own way as their elders to help the 
distressed people everywhere. 

There are no membership fees in 
the Junior Red Cross, but each of the 
more than 10,000,000 members must 
have done some service for his school, 
community, or Red Cross branch be- 
fore he is permitted to wear the Red 
Cross badge. 

Now, during America’s great drive 
for freedom. the Junior Red Cross again 
plays an important role in the activ- 
ities of the American National Red 
Cross. Boys and girls all over the 
country are learning about first aid, are 
sewing, and serving in hundreds of 
ways. No one is too young to be of 
service to America and the Junior Red 
Cross is the means most American 
boys and girls take to do their part 
for the United States. 
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Clara Barton, honored in the United States as the founder of 
the American Red Cross. was born in 1821. Her life is the story 
of great service to her fellow Americans and to people all over 
the world. It is an example for us all. When misfortunes came, 
Clara Barton did not run away from them: she tried to do every- 
thing that she could to help those in need. 


The life of Clara Barton was filled with adventure. She travel- 
ed all over the world feeding those who had nothing to eat and 
caring for those who were sick and wounded. 


Clara Barton began her life as a school teacher but because 
she became ill she had to give up that work. Instead of choosing 
something easier, this noble woman decided to give her life to 
the service of others. Although she was not well during much of 
her life. Clara Barton continued to work hard for the things 
which she thought would help others. 


She died in 1912. 























Saving costly materials during this time will be a real con. 
tribution to victory. One way in which boys and girls and their 
teachers may save is to use discarded materials in their ari 
Projects. What are more plentiful than newspapers? 


They may be used to make papier mache. Colored sections 
and regular black and white sections may be used to make 





pasted together with deep shadows to outline them can be made 
into most artistic Posters. 


Look over the many ways in which we have shown how to 
use newspapers in the classroom. See if you can think of more 
ways to use them. You will be helping our country and you 
will be showing how resourceful you can be. In both cases you 
will be doing a service. Let's use discarded materials! 
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PROGRESSIVE ART IN PROGRESSIVE SCHOOLS 


by 
HAROLD R. RICE 


Instructor, Teachers College, University of Cincinnati, 
Art Supervisor, Wyoming Public School System, Wyoming, Ohio 


CREPE PAPER CRAFT 

The present world crisis is placing 
additional demands upon the teachers 
of arts and crafts. Many of. the 
former craft materials are no longer 
available. However, the resourceful 
teacher will seek new materials that will 
act as substitutes. 

Among these many “hard to obtain” 
items is raffia. Twisted crepe paper has 
been suggested as a substitute for raffia 
and other weaving materials for some 
time. However. its preparation (twist- 
ing) for pupil use has always been a 
tiring task. One crepe paper concern 
has created a small wooden block con- 
taining two holes and is known as a 
“paper twister.”” Even with this added 
aid in preparing the paper, the task has 
been too difficult for small children. 

There are many grades of crepe 
paper available, but the cheaper types 
do not prove very satisfactory. The 
paper should not tear when stretched 
and twisted. Cheap grades will tear 
most readily. A good quality paper is a 
“must” for successful results. 

TWISTING THE PAPER 

Regardless of the item to be made, 
the first step is to twist a quantity of 
colored papers. Pull the paper partial- 
ly from its wrapper (Fig. 1-A) so that 
it can be cut into strips. Starting at the 
bottom (Fig. 1-B), cut 34” or 1” wide 
strips with sharp scissors. or a good 
paper cutter. These pieces should be 
stored in individual boxes to keep the 
colors separated. 

The answer to the twisting problem 
is simple. Any one of a number of 
items can be used. Any item that will 
rotate in one direction will handle the 
requirements. In presenting the prob- 
lem to a sixth grade class, the response 
was most gratifying. As the simple 
hand drill will be easiest to obtain, it 
will be considered herein. All other 
items mentioned are operated in the 
same manner, however. 

Remove the bit from the hand drill 
and insert a SCREW HOOK, sometimes 
called a CUP HOOK (Fig 1-C). The 
only other item needed is a piece of 
cardboard about 2” square with a 
pin hole in its center. Cut the end of 
a strip of crepe paper on a diagonal 
line and twist this end between the fin- 
gers to bring it to a point. Now stretch 
the paper for several yards down the 


strip by pulling on it. Insert the pointed 
paper through the hole in the card- 
board and then tie the paper to the 
screw hook in the hand drill (Fig. 2). 

Three pupils are needed to twist the 
paper. One pupil turns the hand drill, 
another holds the cardboard disc or 
square, and the-third holds the free 
end of the long strip of crepe paper. 
As the drill is turned, the paper will 
twist up rapidly. However, the card- 
board square will prevent the twists 
from running down the long strip. If 
the twists were merely thrown into 
the strip of crepe paper, they would 
not be evenly distributed and would 
“pile up” in certain areas. As the paper 
twists, the pupil holding the cardboard 
square slowly moves towards the other 
end as indicated in (Fig. 2). This per- 
mits additional untwisted paper to come 
through the hole in the cardboard. Fi- 
nally, it is IMPORTANT that the crepe 
paper always be stretched IN AD- 
VANCE of twisting. It can either be 
stretched a bit at a time as it is twisted, 
or it can be stretched throughout the 
entire length in advance. 


DISC WEAVING 

Many forms of mats can be made, 
using cardboard as a base. For instance 
(Fig. 3-A) shows a disc of cardboard. 
This is then divided with a compass 
into a convenient number of EQUALLY 
SPACED sections. These are slit with 
scissors “A” in (Fig. 3-B). The slits 
are cut into the center as far as pos- 
sible without weakening the disc or 
causing it to fall apart. If the disc is 
large, it will be necessary to cut a sec- 
ond series of slits. These fall between 
the first ones, but do not necessarily 
have to go in to the center as far as 
did the first (Fig. 3-C, “B”). The pa- 
per is woven over and under these sec- 
tions, and should the span be too great, 
the paper will not lie flat or close to the 
sections. The space increases as the 
weaving nears the outer edges of the sec- 
tions. The second slits (“B”) reduce 
this increase in span across the sec- 
tions. 


Tke weaving is merely a series of 
figure 8’s. Starting at the center, the 
middle of a length of twisted paper ‘is 
pushed down between any convenient 
slit. One end of the twisted paper is 
brought over and the other under. As 


it reaches the next slit, the under is 
brought up and over, while the for- 
mer top one goes under and around 
(Fig. 3-D). The same process is con- 
tinued until the entire mat or disc is 
covered. 

At times it will be necessary to add 
new pieces of paper. To do this, merely 
untwist the end of the weaver (the 
twisted paper used in weaving) about 
one inch. Do this to the piece to be 
added also. Now twist the two together 
by hand until they become one. Con- 
tinue to weave as before (Fig. 3-E). 


If the disc is large and the extra slits 
have been added (Fig. 3-C), it will 
be necessary to weave over and under 
the new slits when they are reached 
later in the weaving. This will change 
the pattern somewhat and should be 
taken into consideration when plan- 
ning the design. 

New colors are added in the same 
manner as used in adding a new weaver 
(Fig. 3-F). When a new color is de- 
sired, snip off the old weaver at the 
desired place and twist in the new color 
to the old one. 

As it was impossible to cut the slits 
to the center. a space will remain un- 
covered at the middle of the disc. To 
cover this, a strip of twisted crepe 
paper is coiled to fit the area and then 
pasted in place (Fig. 3-F and 3-G). 


COVERING A CORE 

Flat mats as well as baskets, trays, 
etc., can be made by weaving twisted 
crepe paper over a core. Rope is an 
excellent core material. Heavier coils 
of paper can also be used. 

To start a coil, place the end of the 
crepe paper on the end of the core, 
overlapping several inches at “X” (Fig. 
4-A). Now wind the crepe paper around 
the core a number of times until it is 
several inches down the core (Fig. 4-B). 
This will give a firm center for the ma- 
terial to be created. With the end of 
the core covered, it is next bent into 
a coil (Fig. 4-C). A long stitch is taken 
across to the center of the coil so as 
to hold it firmly in place, “Y” (Fig. 
4-C). The core is wrapped four or five 
times with the paper, and a second long 
stitch is taken. This is repeated time 
and time again. As the object progress- 
es, the stitches will form a_ pattern. 


(Continued on page 47) 
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MEADOWLARK 


These four birds are to be seen in the northern part 
of the United States. Some of them are year-’round 
residents; others return early in the spring to make the 
countryside more cheerful with their beauty and song. 


The cardinal or the cardinal grosbeak is really a 
southern bird, but everyone in the middle sections of 
our country knows where nests of these beautiful, red 
birds may be found. The cardinal does not migrate— 
fly to another place—during the winter. If he is in 
the north he stays there on into the spring. 


The meadowlark, who arrives in the northern part 
of the country about the second week in March, is a 
bird of the fields. Its nest, made of grasses and twigs. 
is hidden from enemies by a roof of woven grasses. 


At the top of the page is a picture of a redwing, a 
bird found only in North and South America. The 
most unusual thing about this spring bird — he also 
arrives about the second week in March — is the dif- 
ference between the father redwing and the mother 
redwing. The picture shows a father redwing. The 
mother redwing is not black at all but streaked and 
gray with hardly a sign of the beautiful red spot which 
the father redwing has. 
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(Note: This myth is taken from the 
Greek stories and does not differ es- 
gntially from the Roman iegend of Pro- 
srpina. In the Roman version, Ceres 
is the Earth Mother; Jupiter, the great 
god; Mercury, the winged messenger; 
and Pluto, the god of the underworld. 

This story was adapted for the inter- 
mediate level and comments regarding 
its classroom use will be appreciated.— 
Ed.) 

Long ago the gods of the Greeks 
roamed the earth and mixed with the 
people. One such was the goddess 
Demeter who bade the flowers bloom 
and the grain ripen and the trees bear 
beautiful green leaves. She was called 
the Earth Mother and while she smiled 
all the world was as beautiful as a 
summer day. 

Demeter’s daughter, the lovely Per- 

sphone, was very much loved by her 
# mother. The people of the earth loved 
her, too, and so did the flowers and the 
trees and the birds. When she smiled 
her mother was happy and the earth 
was fruitful. 

One day Persephone was walking 
through the fields gathering flowers. 
She had almost as many as she could 
carry when she saw a beautiful flower 
some distance ahead. It was a_nar- 
cissus and Persephone decided that this 
flower was what she needed to make her 
bouquet complete. So she ran to the 
\@ spot and tried to break the flower from 
the rest of the plant. It was very diffi- 
cult to do until. with a final great pull, 
she not only got the flower but its plant 
as well. Where the plant had been now 
was a great hole. All was darkness in- 
side the opening. Suddenly a chariot 
drawn by two black horses appeared at 
the mouth of the hole. In the chariot sat 
the stern, dark-faced Hades—the dread 
god of the underworld. 

“Persephone,” he said, “I have been 
# lonely in my kingdom and I have come 
to take you back with me to be my 
queen.” 

“But I do not wish to go,” cried 
Persephone. “I should much rather be 
f here in the bright world with my moth- 
f er and all the beauty around me.” 

} She tried to run away but she could 
} not escape from Hades. Away they 

went down through the hole into the 
blackness and gloom of the underworld 
kingdom of Hades. Persephone felt 
| the dampness but she also caught glimp- 
# ses of the hundreds of jewels which 
} decorated the walls and which Hades 



























































































































































































































































































































































































THE STORY OF PERSEPHONE 


THE GREEKS' STORY OF THE SEASONS 





promised would be hers. 

Finally they arrived at a banquet hall 
where a most delicious feast was set 
before Persephone. But she wouldn’t 
eat because she knew that once one 
ate in the kingdom of Hades he could 
never return to earth. So Persephone 
sat in silence and in sorrow in spite 
of the gifts and favors of Hades. 

On the earth, great changes were 
taking place. Demeter roamed the 
world calling for Persephone and ask- 
ing everyone whom she met for any 
news of her beloved daughter. But 
everywhere the answer was the same— 
no one knew where Persephone was. 
Demeter grew old and wrinkled and 
did not show her favor on the earth 
any more—the trees lost their leaves, 
the flowers withered, there were no 
crops to feed the people. The world 
was a sad place—for Persephone was 
not there. Even the great Apollo did 
not drive his golden chariot so near 
the earth and everything was cold and 
eray. 

Finally Demeter could stand the pain 
of her loss no longer. One day as she 
watched Apollo in his chariot she re- 
membered that he could see all things 
because he traveled over all the earth. 
She went to him with her grief. 

“Great Apollo, you can see all things. 

Tell me where my beautiful Persephone 
Is, 
Apollo told Demeter that it was Hades 
who had taken her daughter and that 
now Persephone was in his underworld 
kingdom. 

Apollo also advised Demeter to go 
to Zeus. the greatest of the gods, who 
alone could help her obtain her daugh- 
ter’s release from the power of Hades. 

“Pray to Zeus for the return of Per- 
sephone. You have done so much good 
for the earth that I am sure he will 
hear your plea.” 

After he had thus advised Demeter, 
Apollo continued his sky journey. 

Demeter hurried to Olympus—the 
home of the gods where Zeus ruled 
with a mighty but just law. She told 
him what Apollo had said and asked 
most earnestly for the return of Per- 
sephone. Zeus smiled and granted the 
prayer of Demeter. He immediately 
sent Hermes—Hermes of the winged 
heels, the messenger of the gods—to 
the kingdom of Hades to accompany 
Persephone back to earth and to her 
mother. 

Swift as the wind Hermes set out 








on his mission. When he arrived in the 
great hall in the underworld where 
Hades sat with the sad Persephone, 
Hermes announced that he had come 
to take her back to Demeter. Perse- 
phone burst into tears of joy. Sudden- 
ly, however, she became alarmed. 

“It cannot be,” she said.“Only to- 
day I became so hungry that I ate a 
pomegranate. I cannot return to the 
earth.” 


“Do not fret so, Persephone,” smiled 
Hermes. “Zeus’ laws are just and good. 
The earth needs you. All the people 
and the flowers and trees and birds are 
sad because you have gone away. Your 
mother does not smile on the earth to 
bring its fruitfulness. Therefore, to 
fulfill the law you need only stay in the 
underworld with Hades for as many 
months as you have eaten seeds in your 
pomegranate. Come and return now 
with me to earth.” 

So Persephone was led by Hermes 
out of the kingdom of Hades and into 
the bright world. The birds sang of 
her coming. Apollo drove his sun- 
chariot nearer to the earth to see the 
returning Persephone. The flowers be- 
gan to sway on their stems and to show 
their beautiful petals once more for 
all to see. 

Only Demeter was not aware of what 
was happening. She still was sad at 
the loss of her daughter. She thought 
the trees and the flowers and the birds 
were very heartless to grow and 
bloom and sing while Persephone was 
absent. But suddenly Demeter saw her 
daughter returning with Hermes. She 
rose to run to meet her and, as she did 
so, Demeter herself returned to her for- 
mer beauty. 

“My daughter has been returned to 
me,” she cried as she kissed Persephone. 

“Yes, I shall be with you for six 
months each year,” said Persephone, 
“because I ate six pomegranate seeds. 
The other six months I shall be with 
Hades.” 

And the flowers and the trees and 
the birds made the earth happy with 
their joy and Demeter filled the gran- 
aries with golden grain during the six 
months when Persephone was on earth. 
In winter, when she returned to Hades, 
all the earth slept and dreamed of the 
days when Persephone would again be 
with them. 

Thus, the Greeks believed, the two 
main seasons were begun upon the 
earth. 
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March 21 is the anniversary of the 
birth of Johann Sebastian Bach. Every 
music teacher and supervisor as well as 
every will want to 
commemorate this date in an especial 
way. Therefore, we shall present a brief 
biography of this master as a handy 
reference for such a program. 

Johann Sebastian Bach was born in 
Eisenach, Germany, March 21, 1685. 
His father was his earliest music teach- 
er and. at his death. Johann’s brother 
Christoph took over the musical educa- 
tion of the young genius. 

The favorite instrument of Bach was 
the organ and, at an early age. he be- 
came court organist at Weimar. There 
followed a period in which he gave con- 
certs, directed orchestras. and became 
capellmeister to one of the reigning 
princes. His last position—one which 
he held for twenty years—was direc- 
tor of the choir of St. Thomas church 
in Leipsic. It was here that he com- 
posed his famous cantatas, oratorios, 
masses, and greatest organ 
works, 

He died in 1750. Only one of his 
twenty 
sic. He 
Bach. 

The music of Johann Sebastian Bach 
is a testament to the greatest technical 
genius which the musical world has 
ever known. But it is more than that: 
it is warm and human and appealing. 
It is essentially music to reach into the 
hearts of every man everywhere and 
its religious feeling has probably never 
been equalled by any other composer. 

While musicians may study the Bach 
fugues and inventions to perfect their 
technique, people will listen to the 
passion and oratorios with the sense 
of hearing a sublime expression of faith 
and love. 


classroom teacher 


passion. 


children achieved fame in mu- 


was Karl Philipp Emanuel 


Here is a list of several composi- 
tions by Bach which may be used to 
illustrate the life of this master: 

Air for G String 

Chaconne 

Gavotte 

Jesu. Joy of Man’s Desiring 

Toccata and Fugue in D Minor 

Ave Maria (Bach-Gounod) 


Not for classroom use—at least in the 
elementary grades—but nevertheless of 
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great interest to teachers and adults 
everywhere is the announcement that 
the National Broadcasting Company 
will shortly add a new feature to its 
list of educational broadcasts. 

The NBC Inter-American University 
of the Air will be a series of programs. 
arranged at university level, with 
the problems and histories, customs. 
traditions, and all other material which 
will bring the twenty-one republics of 
the Western Hemisphere closer together. 
And in working out such a program 
for the New World, it is hoped that 
beneficial repercussions will be felt 
throughout the free world. 


There is no excuse, during these 
times, for anyone to complain about the 
lack of sources for information regard- 
ing America—its history, its industry, 
its geography, its government, and par- 
ticularly its armed forces. From radio 
alone, vast amounts of material can be 
gathered. The major networks have 
programs dealing with some branch of 
the service and many single stations 
carry additional features in this field. 

The following list—by no means com- 
plete since individual stations as well 
as the networks are constantly adding 
one-time broadcasts to their program 
listings—will give teachers an idea of 
the amount of material currently avail- 
able from the medium of radio alone. 

Columbia Broadcasting System: 

Spirit of “42—2:00 P. M.. Eastern 
Time—Sunday 

Report to the Nation—9:30 P. M.. 
E.T.—Tuesday—this program  some- 
times features items about the armed 
forces 

National Broadcasting Company: 

Heirs of Liberty—6:30 P. M., E.T.— 
Thursday—primarily historical but fea- 
turing items about the service heroes 
and their part in America’s history. 

U. S. Navy Band—1:00 P. M., E.T. 
—Wednesday—music from America’s 
sailors 

U. S. Marine Band—2:00 P. M., 
E.T.—Saturday 


Health is increasingly discussed as 
an important factor in national defense 
and in keeping American morale the 
best in the world. The National Broad. 
casting Company as well as the Colum. 
bia network produces weekly programs 
on this subject—programs which well 
deserve the attention of teachers en. 
deavoring to instill into their charges 
principals of health and hygiene. 

The Columbia Broadcasting System's 


Time and features leading specialists 
discussing pertinent health problems. 
From the National Broadcasting Com. 
pany, “Listen America!” comes each 
week with its message of correlating 
health with the national war effort. The 
program, produced in co-operation with 
the Women’s National Emergency Com. 


mittee, is presented each Sunday af. | 


ternoon at 3:30 Eastern Time. 


Recently RCA Victor has made a first 
recording of the Sixth Symphony by 
the contemporary Russian modern. 
Szostakowicz. (We do not vouch for 
this spelling since, in authoritative jour- 
nals we have noted it spelled Shostako- 
vich. Both are given here for the sake 
of clarity.) 

Perhaps one does not find Szosta- 
kowicz’s music easy listening. Neverthe. 
less, it possesses certain qualities which 
make it worth while for everyone inter- 
ested in the future of music to hear. 
New trends in music as well as in the 
graphic arts are apt to be misunder- 
stood and unappreciated. The best in 
them And it is this “best” 
that must be looked for in each new 
composition—no matter how “noisy” 
(and we do not mean to say that the 
work under discussion is that) some of 


survives. 


the modern compositions may be. 
Incidentally. we should like to com- 
ment upon the—call it courage——ol 
some of our contemporary conductors 
who give performances of these new: 
ly composed expressions. Leopold Sto- 
kowski, who first conducted the Sixth 
Symphony in the United States, is the 
leader of the Philadelphia Orchestra in 
their recording of this Szostakowicz 
work. 
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5 RADIO GUESSING GAME 


(Continued from page 13) 

| FATHER: And dress like a boy—no 
Lwonder they call you a tomboy—come 
‘_hurry now—your mother and brothers 

are ready. 
' ANNOUNCER II: But this little girl 
Mound many animals in Paris to paint. 
Because girls were not permitted in 
he famous galleries she disguised her- 
self in her brothers’ clothes, cut her 
thair short, and after studying the works 
of the great masters. she, too. became 
lan artist. 

The name of this artist and the title 
of one of her paintings is your next 
answer—and for her courage and per- 
'sistence— 
ANNOUNCER I: 
‘ber (fill in). 
| MUSIC: Trumpet salute 
| ANNOUNCER II: Our next salute is 
to one of four United States Presidents 
who were born during the month of 
March—Andrew Jackson, John Tyler. 
James Madison, and Grover Cleveland. 
In the scene which follows, we present 
an incident taken from the life of one of 
these men. 

SOUND: Door opens 

DOORMAN: Mr. President, the com- 
mittee to discuss the war situation has 
arrived. 

PRESIDENT: Ask them to come in. 
please — (pause) — Good afternoon. 
gentlemen. 

CLAY, CALHOUN. and LOWNDES: 
'Good afternoon. (not in unison) 

PRESIDENT: I hope you men have 
had time to consider all the issues of 
this war situation thoroughly. 

CLAY: We have, Mr. President. and 
we believe that war is inevitable. 

PRESIDENT: America has had 
'many wars—and I suppose you know 
how difficult it is for any president 
jto think of declaring war on another 
nation. 

CALHOUN: We know, sir, but our 
flag is constantly being insulted on the 
high seas. 

PRESIDENT: I know about our flag, 
Mr. Calhoun — but with only twelve 
ships in our navy—what can we hope 
to do to prevent that. 

CLAY: Twelve ships manned by loy- 
al sailors can do much. 

PRESIDENT: I wish I could feel 
that they were superior ships — our 
army, too—it is undisciplined—many 
of our officers are too old to be efficient. 

CALHOUN: We realize that, too, Mr. 
President—some of our officers served 
in the Revolutionary war, but they, too, 
are loyal soldiers for that very reason. 

PRESIDENT: Do you gentlemen 
know that some of the New England 


We salute! Num- 





states say they will refuse to support 
a war with their militia— 

CLAY: So we have heard. 

PRESIDENT: And there are many 
political jealousies—and not all of the 
people have rallied to the cause of 
war. 

LOWNDES: We have considered all 
those things—but we believe that war 
is inevitable—the sooner it is declared, 
the fewer ships and sailors will be lost 
to the enemy 

PRESIDENT: Well, 1 shall consider 
the question carefully, gentlemen—and 
let you know in a few days—(fade). 

ANNOUNCER II: This president de- 
livered his declaration of war soon af- 
ter this meeting. The battle cry of the 
American sailor in those days was: 
“Don’t give up the ship’—the peace 
which followed this war came in Feb- 
ruary, 1815. It brought prosperity 
and plenty to our country—Was this 
president Andrew Jackson, John Tyler, 
James Madison, or Grover Cleveland? 

ANNOUNCER I: We salute! Num- 
ber (fill in). 

MUSIC: Trumpet salute 

ANNOUNCER II: We next salute an 
American inventor—this man developed 
the idea for his famous invention 
through teaching the mechanics of 
speech and training teachers of the 
deaf. One sound will give you the 
clue. 

SOUND: Telephone bell 

ANNOUNCER I: We salute! 
ber (fill in). 

MUSIC: Trumpet salute. 

ANNOUNCER II: And now our ra- 
dio guessing game for March has 
ended. How many correct answers did 
you have? Exchange papers and we'll 
check your answers. (/nsert number o/ 
questions and correct answers) and to 
all of you who made one hundred per 
cent— 

ANNOUNCER I: We salute you! 

MUSIC: Trumpet salute. 

MUSIC: Gay, military—same as 
opening—to fill time. 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


CHARACTERS: Announcers | and 
Il—boys or girls; Voice 1, 2, 3—boys 
or girls—contrasting voices; Voice 4, 
boy with Irish accent; John eighth- 
grade boy; Tom and Jim, fifth- or sixth- 
grade boys; girl, about 7 or 8 years 
old; father, doorman, president, Clay, 
Calhoun, Lowndes—adults or boys with 
deep voices; Voices I, II, I1]—girls 
over ten—girl scouts. 

General productions for a radio play 


Num- 


may be found in the April, 1941 is- 
sue of Junior Arts and Activities. Ad- 


ditional notes for this program follow: 


SCRIPT: This program was not writ- 


ten for a broadcast over a commercial 
radio station. It was designed for in- 
school use over a public address sys- 
tem or school microphone, either real 
or improvised. As many students as 
possible should be given a part in the 
program and a large listening group 
should participate in the guessing 
game. 

One class may undertake the produc- 
tion, or sections of the program may 
be assigned to groups in several class- 
rooms. Dramatic sketches may be 
added to lengthen the script to meet a 
required period of time, some sections 
of the script may be cut for the same 
reason. 

In order to localize the program, 
and as a surprise, short dramatiza- 
tions about some school event, a com- 
munity or state hero may be inserted. 

CASTING: It is always best to se- 
lect voices in auditions over a micro- 
phone. This is especially true in the 
elementary grades because girls’ voices 
and boys’ voices sound very much alike. 
Adult parts may be taken by teachers 
or older students with mature voices. 

MUSIC: The musical selections may 
be instrumental or vocal; some of 
them may be original, as the trumpet 
salute and the opening number. A 
school orchestra or small ensemble 
may be given the entire musical part 
of the program. Recorded music may 
be used effectively, if the program is 
produced over a public address sys- 
tem having a record player. Musical 
selections may be used to stretch or 
condense the program to meet the re- 
quired time limitation. 

SOUND: A door opening and a tele- 
phone bell ringing can easily be pro- 
duced by some boy with the aid of a 
shop teacher. Many children are able 
to imitate a dog barking. Getting the 
equipment in place before the micro- 
phone, and producing the sounds at 
the exact moment, as indicated in the 
script, requires several rehearsals. 

SUGGESTED PREPARATION FOR 
LISTENING 

1. Read books and magazine articles 
about famous persons who were born 
in March. 

2. Display pictures, charts, or ob- 
jects brought by the students. 

3. Play records or music in keep- 
ing with events in March. 

4. On the blackboard list some of 
the important events in the lives of 

famous persons, key words, or names 
which are used in the program. 

SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES AFTER 

LISTENING 

1. Check correct answers and grade 

papers. Answer to the script as writ- 
(Continued on page 47) 
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TEACHERS CORNER 





NEWS AND DISCUSSIONS OF INTEREST TO TEACHERS 





We are here to serve the teachers. 
Help us to help you! 

Teachers are invited to send to this 
department ideas and suggestions that 
will be helpful and interesting to other 
teachers. One dollar will be paid for 
each contribution accepted. Send your 
ideas for this page to Teacher’s Corner, 
Junior Arts and Activities. 

i 
BOUNCE BALL 
b 


DONNA ANN SCHONTZ 
Monmouth, Illinois 


In our third-grade room, we have 
found that “Bounce Ball” is an inter- 
esting way to review the spelling words 
which we have studied during the year. 

One pupil stands at the front of the 
room. He holds a small ball. He calls 
on any child who has his hand raised 
for a word to spell. Then he bounces 
the ball once for each letter as he spells 
it. Shculd he miss, he must throw the 
ball to the pupil who gave him the 
word to spell and that person comes 
to the front. A child may spell another 
word, if he is correct the first time. If 
a child spells five words correctly, he is 
one of the champions and may sit on 
one of the small chairs in the front of 
the room. The ball is then passed to 
the person who gave the fifth word and 
that person comes to the front. 


s 
COLORED TOOTH PICKS 
by 
ARLEVA DE LANY 
Bristow, Nebraska 


In order to have colored sticks 
which are cheap, we devised a way of 
making them from tooth picks. We 
bought a box of tooth picks and dyed 
them with Easter egg dyes. Tempera 
paints may also be used. This method 
always insures having clean sticks 
because after the old ones become 
soiled. they may be inexpensively re- 
placed with new sticks. 

One teacher taught her primary pu- 
pils the primary colors by having them 
dye their own tooth picks. Secondary 
colors were easily learned when the 
children had to do their own mixing 
to make orange, violet, and green dyes 
to use in stick-laying lessons. 

& 
—— 


NEVA BARGER 
Larned, Kansas 


In order to conserve space in our 
desks as well as to solve the problem of 
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searching for lost pencils, erasers, etc., 
I decided to try out the following plan 
for taking care of such articles in my 
third- and fourth-grade classes. 

I obtained an oil cloth sample book 
from one of the local merchants. The 
samples in the book were about 7” x 8”. 
Matching these samples in sets of two 
as best I could, I folded the one piece 
over about 3” (which makes it strong- 
er) and then I sewed the two pieces 
together placing them so the right sides 
were out. 

I then divided it into sections with 
enough spaces for pencils, penholder, 
scissors, crayons, and erasers. Next I 
bound the edges with bias tape. 

I fastened these pockets to the sides 
of the desks by sewing a piece of tape 
in each of the upper corners by which 
it can be tied securely. 

These are very attractive and add 
much to the schoolroom. I have 
scarcely any trouble with lost pencils 
or broken pencil points. Also, it elim- 
inates searching around in desks. 


HEALTH CHART 
by 
ELIZABETH HANSON 
Billings, Montana 
My primary pupils thoroughly en- 
joyed this simple health chart sugges- 
tion because they were rewarded each 
day for cleanliness. The manner of 
doing so appealed to them, also. 


Our chart was made of light-colored 
construction paper on which were 
pasted, at regular intervals, pictures of 
children’s faces cut from an old cata- 
logue. Over this was mounted a piece 
of darker paper in which I cut slits 
allowing the paper to be folded back to 
represent doors. When opened, these 
doors showed the faces. 


Each pupil who received 100% in 
the morning health inspection had his 
door open for the day. The entire class 
could see a bright, smiling face which 
in some way resembled the child. The 
names of the pupils, of course, were 
over their pictures, too. Anyone who 
didn’t receive 100% in inspection had 
his door closed during that day. 

At the end of the week, each one 
having his face showing all five days 
received a star on his door. If all the 
doors were open during each day of the 
week, I placed a star on the chart for 
the whole room. 





QUOTATION FOR THOUGHT | 
= 
Spring unlocks the flowers to 
paint the laughing soil. 
—Heber 











UNIT TEACHING 
b 


MINNIE LEE WALTERS 
Snyder, Oklahoma 

In teaching the unit on the family 
and the home, I have found that old 
catalogues are very useful. We firs 
discuss families and who make up a 
family. Then I give a catalogue to 
each group of children. I also give 
each child a piece of cardboard o 
which he is to paste the pictures of 
each member of his or her family. After 
each child has completed his family we 
discuss and name each one. This creates 
a great deal of interest among the chil. 
dren and is also constructive seatwork. 

% 
USES FOR = CALENDARS 


MRS. J. M. THOMAS 
Eupora, Mississippi 

Calendars can be used very well 
after they are out of date. Distribute 
old calendars and, as training in a 
curacy, let the pupils cut out the 
squares containing the figures. 

At another period, the children 
should cut squares of pasteboard and 
mount the numbers on the pasteboard. 
On other squares let them make the 
signs: plus, minus, times, and divided 
by (+, —, X, and +). The figures 
and signs should be mixed and then a 
quantity given to each child. The point 
then is for the children to see how 
many problems each can make with his 
number of squares. 


8 
ROOM DUTIES 
by 
KATHERINE DISSINGER 
Eudora, Kansas 

The children should have a major 
part in keeping the schoolroom neal 
and tidy. To increase their pride in an 
attractive schoolroom and to develop a 
definite sense of responsibility, I made 
room duties’ chart. 

On a large piece of oaktag, I printed 
a list of the various duties such as water- 
ing flowers. arranging books, dusting 
desks, etc. After each task I made two 
slits about 6” apart in the oaktag. 

From oaktag, also, I made name cards 
7” in length and the width of the cul 
slits. Thus, each child can easily in- 
sert his name after the duty he wishes 
to perform and with his name posted 
conspicuously, each child takes pride in 
doing his task well. The names art 
changed often to avoid monotony. 
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LETS READ MORE 
by 


GRACE E. KING 


(Note: This column will appear 
regularly each month. The title is ex- 
pressive of its purpose. The main ob- 
jective is to meet an expressed need 
for specialized guidance in the selec- 
tion of books that are expedient, re- 
creational, and worth while.—Ed.) 

LET’S READ MORE! “Good read- 
ing exerts an influence upon the soul 
so great that it cannot be estimated,” 
words that came from the pulpit a few 
days ago. They somehow seem inspir- 
ational and, therefore, apropos here. 
Let’s read more just for the joy of 
reading! 

A well-rounded program should in- 
dude fiction, biography, travel, phi- 
losophy, poetry, humor, and juvenile 
literature. There is a trend towards 
teacher reading of children’s books, 
the value of which is obvious. 


Recent surveys show another trend, 
that of young readers to adult publi- 
cations such as Kenneth Robert’s books 
and others of that type. Discrimination 
appears to be developing; or perhaps 
greater alertness is the answer, and 
youth is discovering just the books that 
best fill their individual personal needs. 

Frederic N. Litten, in a recent lec- 
ture at the Chicago CHILDREN’S 
READING ROUND TABLE, in com- 
menting on the wide range of reader 
interest in his own books said, “I can 
read again and really enjoy such books 
as Stevenson’s Treasure Island and 
Mark Twain’s Prince and the Pauper. 
That type of book has foundational 
values.” 


Certain juvenile books have become 
significant in individual adult lives for 
the childhood memories they call forth. 
Mr. Litten says the Bird’s Christmas 
Carol is that significant book in his life, 
and he reads it now with the same rel- 
ish as in childhood days. In this writer’s 
own experience The Wide, Wide World 
by Susan Warner will forever remain 
in the category of “best books”; it was 
the significant book,—the one to reveal 
the lure of the printed page. 

Fanny Butcher’s Christmas wish to 
her Chicago Tribune readers last Christ- 
mas Eve expresses the thought beauti- 
fully. She said, “If I could give each 
one of my readers a personal Christ- 
mas gift it would be the book which 
would precisely and richly fulfill that 
person’s need. There is such a book, 
never doubt that.” 


(To be continued next month.) 
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COMPLETE UNITS 
OF WORK 


FOR CLASS WORE 


How to decorate burnt wood etchings, glorified 

glass, plaques, mirror pictures, copper and 

brass craft, etc. Write for catalog JA3. 
THAYER & CHANDLER 

$10 W. Van Buren St. Chicago 


| PRINTED PROJECT SHEETS 
| 

















CENTS 
PER UNIT 
POSTPAID 


Each unit consists of a 
study outline and the 
projects to carry out 
the study. The project 
sheets are clearly 
printed, on one side of 
the paper only. All 
sheets measure 9 x 12 
inches. The project 
pages may also be pur- 
chased in dozen lots for 
1Sc per dozen. This en- 
ables you to give each 
child individual work 
sheets. 


MAKE YOUR OWN 


Tom 
Toms 


Genuine Indian type tom toms. 
Made from rawhide. Easy to 





* 

build. Fun to play. Last forever. | EARLY COLONIAL LIFE 
; ; | STUDY OUTLINE — 2 PAGES 

Artcraft teachers highly endorse this PROJECTS — 4 PAGES 


practical kit which allows children to 
actually use this instrument of their } 
own creation in their rhythm classes. 


e this 
HOM KOM, 


KAS 
Ws 
-. 
A. 
P? ne 


STORY OF LIGHT 
STUDY OUTLINE — 2 PAGES 
PROJECTS — 4 PAGES 
* 
TRANSPORTATION 


STUDY OUTLINE — 2 PAGES 
PROJECTS — 4 PAGES 








a 
Py ANCIENT GREECE 
& | STUDY OUTLINE — 3 PAGES 
Z PROJECTS — 4 PAGES 
e 
HAWAII 
Full instructions accompany each kit. STUDY OUTLINE — 3 PAGES 
Everything is furnished. Nothing extra PROTECTS “ 4 SAGES 
to buy. Price each $1.25. Usual dis- 


oar es cee STUDY OUTLINE — 2 PAGES 
Write for FREE special tom tom cratt PROJECTS — 4 PAGES 


LYONS BAND INSTRUMENT CO.| | Junior Arts and Activities 
740 RUSH ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 


14 WEST LAKE ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 














NEWSWEEK simplifies your teaching problems . . . 
filis the need for a modern teaching eid that can 
be used in conjunction with the reguler scheel 
curriculum for secial study classes. 


qd News plus Significance — all the important news 
plus what the news really means. 


V Signed opinions of famous Authorities — penetrating, 
tricted, signed views of six top- 


Periscope —a forecgst of future events. . inside 
information on tomorrow's headlines (88% accurate). 
Action Photographs — an average of over 50 each 
week add even greater signifcance to the news. 


BULK RATES — When five or more copies of 
NEWSWEEK are ordered each week for student 
classroom eb a specie bulk rate of sc per 
copy is available ‘hen tenor more copies 
are ordered, you receive a free desk copy 


Take Advantage of the Special Educator's Rate 
ONE YEAR $2.60 { Seovlcr Mice: 


Newsweek 
THE MAGAZINE OF NEWS SIGNIFICANCE 
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The Pennsylvania Writers’ Project 
has, during the past vears, done a fine 
piece of work which is of benefit to 
every elementary school teacher. Their 
series of elementary science books, of 
which there are to date twenty-three. 
are not only well done but comprise 
such subjects as are studied in almost 
every elementary grade. Although they 
are entitled “science” books, they cor- 
relate beautifully with the social studies. 

For example, the most recent releases 
include Lords of the Old. West, the story 
of the buffaloes of the American plains. 
Quite naturally, the more scientific data 
about the American bison is included. 
More than that. however, the relation 
of the bison to the Indian and, sub- 
sequently, to the American pioneers is 
clearly brought forth. What were the-« 
animals used for by these former in- 
habitants of the West? Why are there 
so few buffaloes today? What is being 
done to preserve and propagate the 
buffaloes? are a few of the question 
discussed in this little book. 

When one considers the size and cost 
of these handy reference volumes, it i= 
amazing the amount of useful material 
to be found in them. 

Teachers and children alike will en- 
joy reading these books: the latter be- 
cause the language is simple and to the 
point, the former because the material 
is presented in a fascinating manner. 
While the illustrations for the most 
part leave something to be desired, they 
are graphic representations of the 
various objects—-and they serve their 
purpose adequately. 

The current offerings are Lords of the 
Old West, Frogs, and The Story of Clay. 
(Albert Whitman & Co.—$ .50 each) 

Coast Guard to Greenland is the title 
of a fast-moving story about the sea 
and the part the United States Coast 
Guard plays in the defense of American 
interests in the Atlantic. This timely 
story, written by Anne Molloy, tells 
how a ten-year-old reared in Kansas 
joins his father—the commander of the 
cutter “Polarland”—on a trip to Green- 
land. Although he disliked the sea. 


Greg -— our hero —— was determined to 
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acquit himself creditably in the eyes of 
his father and the other officers and 
men on board the cutter. 

The story is told with a wealth of 
nautical detail—the accuracy of which 
cannot be commented upon by this re- 
viewer who is an absolute landlubber. 
However, the story moves on to an ex- 
citing climax which is sure to please 
boys and probably will interest girls, too. 


The illustrations are by John L. 
Delano, They are vividly descriptive 
and reflect Mr. Delano’s association 
with the sea. 

(Houghton Mifflin Co, —-- 123 pp. - 
$2.00) 

Two books about the dance and 


dancing are being featured by A. 5. 
Barnes Company. They are /nvitation 
to Dance by Walter Terry and Walk 
Your Way to Better Dancing by Law- 
rence Hostetler. The first of these books 
is devoted to an exposition of the status 
of the dance in modern American liv- 
ing. To do this the author. the dance 
critic for the New York Herald Tribune, 
traces the reasons for the dance, the 
history of ballet, the dances of various 
races, and the dance in America. His 
interesting sidelights on famous dancers 
form a portion of the book which is not 
so important as his theory about the 
position of dancing. 

We believe that teachers of physical 
education will find this book of interest 
although teaching aesthetic dance forms 
is not usually in their province. How- 
ever, one of the important points 
brought out in the book is the dance 
as a medium of expression for everv- 
body, and in that light may have some 
practical application in a given course 
of study. The greatest value of the 
book, nevertheless, is as a reference 
volume in any teacher's library. 

Walk Your Way to Better Dancing 
gives complete details on almost all 
commonly used dance forms from the 
fox trot to the rhumba. There are 
diagrams and instructions — the entire 
book is virtually a text on the proper 
procedure of ballroom. dancing. 

(A. S. Barnes & Co.—$2.00 each) 


Designed especially for home u ; 
during these times when family gathey 
ings are once more coming to the for} 
Home Again published by the Nationp 
Recreation Association, contains mud} 
of use to teachers planning programf 
in classroom and auditorium. Thenf 
are many fine suggestions for game 
entertainments, even food in this lith} 
booklet. : 

Home Again may be purchased fror 
the National Recreation Association, 313) 
Fourth Avenue, New York, New York 
The price per copy is 15c. 4 
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The discovery and uses of radium, th) 
story of the Curies, has always been; 
subject of great interest in our schook 
Now Thomas Y. Crowell Company he 
announced publication of a book abou} 
the Curies and their work. The boo! 
is designed to be read by boys and girk 
in the intermediate and upper grade) 
Radium Treasure and the Curies bi 
Irmengarde Eberle tells in simple ani 
dramatic language how the two Curie) 
struggled first with the chemical ee) 
ments and later with government, {) 
nances, and other disappointments be} 
fore they were able to give to the worl) 
the marvelous benefits of the elemen) 
radium. Technical difficulties, financid) 
reverses, all sorts of problems whic) 
would have deterred a_ less hardy 
couple were met with an heroic spiril 
which is so ably described in the book} 

In particular, the part Madame Curt 
played both as a scientist and as a paren) 
is beautifully and clearly described. > 

Not the least of the charms of Radiual 
Treasure and the Curies are the illustr-) 
tions by William Sharp. These sketchey 
are of great value in helping the youn) 
reader visualize the text, but they ath 
also interesting for their own sakes. 

Taken all in all, Radium Treaswi{ 
and the Curies is an excellent book ti 
be used as a supplementary reader if 
a fifth or sixth grade, depending up 
the development of the children. Perf 
haps even fourth grade children woul 
find it within their reading abilities. § 
(Thomas Y. Crowell Co. — 105 pp -§ 
$2.00) 
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PROGRESSIVE ARTS 
(Continued from page 35) 


(Fig. 4-D) shows how the long stitches 
“y” create this design. After a second 


complete row has been woven, the long | 


stitches do not go to the entire center. 
Instead, they merely overlap the one 
preceding coil. 

If the object is to be flat, i. e.. a mat. 
one coil is placed beside the other. If 
it is to be shaped into a basket, the 
coils begin to pile up on top each 
other in a gradual manner once the 
base is completed. The base for a basket 
is made in the same way as the flat 
mat. 


APPLYING TO OTHER MATERIAL | 


Craft materials are rather  ex- 
pensive while paper is cheap. 
(Fig. 5-A) shows a simple pattern for 
a purse. This is transferred to a suitable 
material. Natural burlap, monk’s cloth, 
muslin, etc., make excellent materials. 

After the purse is cut, it is then fold- 
ed, trimmed, and sewed in place (Fig. 
5-B). The designs are then appliqued or 
stitched into the material. Buttons. 
seeds. etc., make good buttons for 
snaps. Dress snaps are also excellent 
aids for fastening the flap in place. 
(Fig. 5-C and 5-D) show two possi- 
bilities as to style or flap and design 


applied. 
COVERING OTHER OBJECTS 


Many useful articles can be made by 
covering discarded items usually found 
around the home or classroom. A jelly 
glass (Fig. 6-A) can be covered with 
twisted paper to enhance its beauty. 

If the bottom of the glass as well as 
the side walls, is to be covered, turn 
the glass upside down. Put a small 


small coil down over the moist paste. 


if After it dries, merely continue build- 
ing the coil, going around and around 
tf this pasted core. Add paste when needed 
, to keep the paper from uncoiling. If 
) the lid is to be part of the finished 
) article, it should also be covered. This 
illustre | 
sketch) 
Ye youn) 
they arth 


is started at the center and coiled in 
the same way (Fig. 6-B). 

After the glass is covered, small de- 
signs of twisted paper can be pasted 
over the previously covered glass (Fig. 


» 6C). 
book ti 


After the jar is completed it is filled 
with sand to give the necessary weight 
(Fig. 6-E). 

The bottoms of tumblers can be beau- 
tifully treated by partial covering in 


4 this fascinating crepe paper craft (Fig. 
S pp -F 


6-F). 





« « TEN COLORS - - 
5 Ounces of each color 
BOX No. 1—Colors: Red, blue green, yellow, 


$1.00. 


BOX No. 2—Colors: Teal blue, light green, pink, 
gray, light red, tan, light brown, light blue, blue 
green, and lavender—$1.00. 


Included with each box are 12 pictures 314x7 
inches printed on 6-ply cardboard ready for 
coloring. 





If extra pictures are desired, prices are as fol- 
lows: One set of 12 pictures 25c; two sets, 45c: 
four sets, 75c; six sets, $1.00. 


One pound each of the ten colors 
of sand 


E. P. GETCHELL 
VALLEY CITY, NORTH DAKOTA 








A RADIO GUESSING GAME | 
(Continued from page 43) 





sranenee OFFICE MODELS 7 
About '/) MFRS. ORIG. PRICE “S 
; Ph 5 | anne vane OF a Week & 
ten above: (1) St. Patrick’s Day; (2) AN moceis completely a 
Roentgen, discoverer of the x-ray; (3), Mone  Dowe—10 Day Tr 
J. S. Bach; (4) Rosa Bonheur, “The ature im colors, Shown sit models See OM 
Horse Fair”; (5) James Madison; (6) | yrtawatiouat tiegueiiee tien 
Alexander Graham Bell. ee 


2. Discuss and dramatize other 








scenes that might have been used in 
the program. 


3. Prepare notebooks, scrapbooks, - R E E eet! 


stories. 

4. Art classes might continue the | TO TEACHERS 
study of the works of artists born dur- 
ing March. 

5. Find the names of other artists 
not mentioned in the program. 

6. Paint scenes or pictures men- 


Project sheets - sam- 


tioned in the broadcast to illustrate = be ag anygene 
notebooks. w eas 
7. Poems related to the topics dis- your craft program 
cussed in the program might be stud- more interesting. 
ied by verse-speaking choirs. 
8. A nature study club might pre- | x 
sent a sketch dealing with an episode | ; 
in the life of Luther Burbank. Write today to 
9. Discuss the safety lesson about | 
sins cade 4s ce THE HANDCRAFTERS 
10. Choruses might sing other songs | Original Craft Ideas 
suggested by the program and music : 
classes might study or listen to other 421 W. Brown St., Waupun, Wis. 





musical selections appropriate to March. 




















Now — more than e 


YOU OWE IT TO YOURS 


ACTIVITIE 


for each of your pupils combined with 
JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES for you... 


the most complete educational plan ever conceived. Teacher — the joy — the 
stimulation — the help to be derived by you and your pupils is yours at no cost to 
you for the actual books. 


More than 80% of the teachers now using ACTIVITIES ON PARADE in their classes 
are using the club plan (explained below) which means that each boy and girl in 
their classes has his or her own individual book, and all it costs the teacher is af 
few cents for shipping. 








The February issue was completely sold out 

early in the month. In fact, we were unable 

to fill all the orders received. Each month 

many teachers order ACTIVITIES ON MAG 
ORDER NOW PARADE for the first ioe. In smarts FOR 1 

when a teacher supplies each pupil with EN 
FOR MARCH ACTIVITIES ON PARADE, we note that she 



































Pe a eee reorders every month. CHE 
ORDER FORM OD 
J 
| Please ship the MARCH “ACTIVITIES ON PARADE” which I have specified below. 
| RI TE LO ee AE eK re After your pupils examine and use the books ff CREAT 
for one week, if they are not thrilled andj’ M 
! ADDRESS......... bie. PEER BARE Oe 0h SS SEE ee a happy and show a deeper interest in theit , vo 
on ae work, and if you do not believe the use d 

ES LL Cm remy =| HneremennNe rere rer 
| the books will enable you to achieve 6 
I BOOKS quan AMOUNT greater success with your class and save 
| 
| 8c PER COPY _BOOK \ $ you time, effort, and money — you may 
SHIPPING CHARGES BOOK 2 | $ return the unused portion of the books and 
aes nm fo oie a AMOUNT FoR | ¢ the full cost will be refunded. Isn't thal 
| 6 to 10 books—add 2¢ per book enced offer fair enough? 
1 11 to 20 books—add 1\4c per book 
| 21 to 50 books—add Ic ‘ “rt book TOTAL $ 
| Over 50 books—add %c per book 
i I enclose (] money order; () check; (J stamps, for the total amount. 
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